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Re-Organization 
of 
Old Mills 
a Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


3 E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
UY hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 

and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by otherengineers.. Our large experience enables us to. insure ‘the 


very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively. 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 


WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 


CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air | 
. Cleaning. 


CRAMER: Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 


Systems. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery, Card Grinders, Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery, Nappers, Dye 
House Machinery, Power Plants, Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, Elec- 


tric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Complete | 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 


NORTHROP 
LOOMS 


EAR 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Larger Dividends for the Mill 


More Wages for the Weaver 


THE 
MacColl Spooler Guide 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Special Circular 
DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
D. J. CLOUDMAN .- 408, Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestufts 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N.Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St. Providerice, R. I. 45 Alerander St., - - Montreal Can. 
317 North Clark St. , ~ Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can. 


| We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
_ specialty of equipping new mills 

WE MANUFACTURE 
Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. — Weaving Reeds 


"AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GRAS MILL BRUSHES 


Special Bietions Made to Order All Kinds of Brushes Repaired 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 
__ATLANTA, GA. 


MARCUS A. DARY 
Agent and Treasurer 


FRED H. DARY 
Superintendent 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


4 Manufacturers of High Grade 
SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 


TAUNTON, - - MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Walhalla, S. C. 


Southern Representative 


We are Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 
ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


DAVID BROWN, Proprietor 


Manufacturers of 


POWER LOOM SHUT TLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Simplicity 

Fitted with Eye for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
Self-Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Telephone Connections 


Office and Factory—Corner Market and Foster ics 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 


Spinning in Twenty-Five Years. 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 
Gsuaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 


Greater Production 


Less Change of Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


_For information.and prices write to _ 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Eeonomica Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In me Pears Machine 


Dyes | 
Done Equally Well | 


___ Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN—FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING—Ne § ioe bd Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
HOSIERY— 


Recommended size of machine does 300 pounds to honk, Se OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. It is not Roughed—No Singeing Sorting—No Damaged. | 


15 to 20 par cont Saving 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road __ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The New ariff and Foreign Competition 


The coming tariff revision will 
compel manufacturing and distrib- 
uting etonoemies drastic and far- 
reaching in their nature. I speak 
only -of the cotton trade, but my 
remarks will apply in a broad sense 
to most of our American industries. 
I shall show how long standing ex- 
travagancies may be replaced by 
efficieney and economy, the funda- 
nvental requisites for success in 
world trade. 

Cotton supplies nine-tenths of 
the world’s ¢lothing, of which out- 
side our own country we furnish 
but a very small share of the fin- 
ished article, but we supply the 
bulk of the raw matertal. 

Our cotton manufacturers. and 
merchants are generally liberal and 
sometimes lavish in their spendings 
to maintain and increase their home 
trade, beeause they find it pays. 
When such monies ‘have been judi- 
ciously put out, “selling expense” 
is a charge which has paid, and paid 
well since the ‘business first started. 

When i comes to foreign trade 
we are and have been slow, but shall 
soon be forced into a faster gait. 

An Exampte. 


At times one becomes eye weary 
of reading about “American Enter- 
prise,” and that perspicacity which 
sees and grasps. an opportunity 
while. the other fellow is thinking 
about it. 

Then consider this concrete ex- 


ample to the contrary. 

Some six years ago when I was in 
Kurope investigating: commercial, 
financial and manufacturing condi- 
tions as special. agent for the Uni- 
led States Department of Commerce 
and Labor, 
ing with a comparatively infant in- 
dustry, in one important branch of 
textile. manufacturing. dealt 
with a patented process, which had 
ieen shown te be both. practical 
and very profitable in several Euro- 
pean countries. I added that at 
home nothing had been done except 
in a feeble half-hearted way, stat- 


ing that at the time this enterprise 


in America was defunet. 
A copy of this report Tell into the 
hands of a eertain European group 


who owned a mill operating under 


the same patent rights. 
latives were 
this country 


Represen- 
immmediately sent. bo 
fo investigate, 


They 


acumen? 


I sent in a report deal- 


‘and silver coming to a country 


found matters just. as I reported. 
The American rights were bought 
for a song, A site was purchased. 
They sent over their own men to 
plan and supervise the erection and 


the early operation of a plant cap- 


italizéed at $1,000,000, and the con- 
cern has now been in-operation dur- 


ing the last few years, making 
handsome profits, They brought 
their own capital and skill, and are 
now in @ most enviable position. 


Yel these same rights had been ped- 


died ih our textile trade for 
time and down. 

Is this not a display of timidity 
rather than business courage and 
Think for a moment. The 
fabries and yarns made by this pro- 
cess bad been extensively imported 
for some years. Its advantages and 
profit possibilities if done in this 
country had been told and re-told., 
Yet the slow-going foreigner comes 
here with his own money and fore- 
sightedness and reaps the harvest 
yielded by a propject offered to and 
repected by very many of our own 
farnt-hearted business men, 
Foreign Trade Generally. 
this -econnection felt us exam- 
ine concisely the first country in 
the world to ‘be  industrialized— 
England... A century of European 
wars had devastated that country 
while Stephenson, Watt, Arkwright, 
Cartwright, and others were mak- 
ing by their inventions the modern 
factory system a surety and gave 
England a hundred years start f 
the rest of the world. and she now 
exports $600,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured eottens every year. 

Without entering upon a discus- 
sion I may point out that what we 
commonly term “the ‘balance of 
trade” is not a true index of pros- 
perity, or rather net gain from in- 
teimational trade. The real.indica- 
tor is the net annual gain in gold 
and 


some 


In 


remaining there. 
The. official British 
the month of August, this year, 
show the excess of gold imports 
over exports to he $18/600;000, 
Measured by this rule we find 
(1910) thal England imported 
$357,110,000 gold and silver against 
exports. of these. metals amounting 
to $321,847.000, leaving .a nel gain 
of $35,263,000. This process of tak- 


returns for 


than: she 
on for 


ing in every year more 
pays out has been gomeg 
generations. 

Our average annual excess of ex- 
ports of gold and silver over im- 
ports for the four fiscal years 1910 
bo 1913 was $7,360,000, 

Phe credit facilities of the world 


have been strained and America 
seéks re ‘ef by offering to Europe 
its obligations of indebtedness of 
an international character. 

France for some time has been 
hoarding gold and continues to 


draw that precious metal from ev- 
ery possible source, Our supply is 
ever the most easily tapped, be- 
cause while we are financially an 
international power, we ‘have only 
a provincial banking system, with 
no centralized authority to protect 
our reserves. 

In‘ the United States we are 
playing ducks and drakes with our 
resources, England is the creditor 
nation of the world, while we are 


traveling in the other direction. We - 


send oul every year 
than we take in. We are steadily 
dribbling away our capital, and we 
all know that sueh a process would 
eventually bankrupt. an individual, 
and after all a nation is only a more 
or less large group of individuals. 

Hence London ‘thas become the 
greatest centre of human life and 
activity recorded in history: keep- 
ing that port and Liverpool! first and 
second in the world in values of ex- 
ports and imports, with New York 
third. 


more money 


Trade With Canada. — 

That we can become important 
factors in the world trade is con- 
clusively proven by Canadian sta- 
Listics. Our trade with Canada has 
practically doubled in three years, 
and she is our best customer with 
jhe single. exception of Great Brit- 
ain. Our total exports to Canada 
(fiseal year ending 1913) amounted 
to $415,000,000, the year’s gain be- 
ing $86,000,000, and manufactures 
comprise about two-thirds of this 
immense total. 

tn three vears-our sales of cot- 
ton cloth to Ganada ‘have risen from 

750.000 to $2.500.000. this in face of 
a ?> per cent tarift preferential ex- 
tended to England. 

Qur total sales to © 
creased more than 


nada have in- 
to. any other 


Wm. WHITTAM before National Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


country or grand 
Kurope. Doing so much across our. 
northern border with unusually 
strong odds against us, not only the 
British preferential tariff, but a 
‘dumping duty” which prevents us 
from using Canada as a. bargain 
counter when if may suit us, what 
might we not do in other countries 


division excep! 


by proper organization and effort? 

Our gain in European trade fer 
the fiseal vear yas $138,000,000, and 
with Latin America it reached 
$29,000,000. With England and Ger- 
many tt amounted to more than the 
whole, Canada excepted, 


Future Efforts. 
itis preven that when’ we set jn 
the right way about getling for- 
eien trade we succeed, and while 
figures are tedious, those given are 
Hluminating at this juncture. We 
have big and liftle associations of 
all sorts, new and old, all created 
amd kept -alive to foster Latin 
Amerian trade, and journals of -dif- 
ferent kinds, official and semi-offi- 
cial in their nature and primted in 
Spanish to help along maufacturers 
and merehants making “gang trips.” 
Little, if any, permanently good re- 
sulis ever come from these efforts 
with their exhibitions of American 
goods for South Americans. Yet 
statistics, both of population and 
purchasing power, all prove conclu- 
sively that we are shooting our ‘bie- 
gest, guns at the smallest targel. 

The Cotton Trade Abroad. 

Returns show that our imports of 
manufae tured considerably 
exceed our exports, but on quanti- 
ties and values being compared. the 
fact is always evident thal our for- 
eign sales are: mostly of cheap 
coarse stuffs while our purchases 
abroad are the finer and better 
eloths. Lancashire makes all sorts 
from the finest to the coarsest made 
mostiy of China clay. with just 
enough cotton to make the Kaolin 
hold on, including anything and ev- 
erything to fit anv customer's ‘taste 
or pocketbook. Generally we offer 
the foreigner.—when he comes [to 
we have-and if he doesn 
like it he can leave it. Other manu- 
facturing countries with which we 
must shortly compete, and eit” 
keep out of our own market, or fa’! 
ing that, go afler their custom” 

(Continued on next Page) 
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The New Tariff and Foreign Com- 
petition. 
(Continued from Page 3) 
abroad, are always looking for what 


the trade can pay for, making it 
and offering it to them, 
Read this and absorb H. Under 


‘our present tariff, we exported in 
191t over $41,000,000 worth of cotton 
manutactures, 

We imported during the same pe- 
riod $67,000,000 worth of  eotton 
manufactures, and as we imported 
63 per cent more than we exported 
it is easy to foresee what will hap- 
pen shortly. | 

The Coming Tariff. 

We are all wondering how the new 
lariff will affect us. Let us look at 
England, who is our greatest com- 
petitor abroad and who will under 
the new rates undoubtedly take 
away a goodly share of our home 
trade unless we better ourselves. 

Examining the world’s cotton 
trade from the Laneashire manu- 
facturers’ point of view discloses 
four striking features. 

!. She is the ereditor nation 
the world as I have shown, 

2. She is the world purveyor of 
cottons. | 

3. She is the only important free 
trade country. 

4. She does her buying, selling 
and distributing more economically 
than any other nation. 

The first pomt T have made clear, 
and the second we all know and 
shall know and realize more acute- 
ly very soon. 

England is the only free. trade 
manufaeturing nation in the world 
and lives and thrives amazingly un- 
der that policy. It is quite within 
the mark to say that free trade had 
its birth in Lancashire and the out 
and out free traders are known. to 


of 


this: day as “Phe Manchester 
School,”'in which city the great 


Free Trade Hall. is situated, 


To all “tariff reform upward” ar- ~ 


guments, the Lancashire cotton 
manufacturer has one reply. “The 


British cotton factory system (they 
say) was born under free trade, has 
grown up under free trade and = is 
still growing faster than that in any 
other country in the world. And by 
comparison it averages to ‘be more 
steadily profitable and flourishing 
than the cot'on manufacturing in- 
dustry of any other country.” 
They say, "We cay build mills a! 


less cost than any vother country, 
and under tariffs er not. all other 


manufacturing eountries come to 
us for an appreciable share of the 
machinery and equipment.” 

They ask, “Why should we change 
a system that has done all this for 
us and is still keeping up the rec- 
ord?” There are other reasons 
which I shall come to very. soon. 

tinder this system, they -elaim 
when speaking of American over- 
seas trade of every kind, that they 
have driven the American merehant 
marine from the seas. In a meas- 
ure it is true that we earrying of 
our exports and imports is ir the 
hands of free traders. 

The ‘red ensign” flies above about 
70 per cent of the ‘world’s ocean 
carrying tonnage. We in = this 
ecmintry cannot change these con- 
Citions,. but we ean, at least... do 
something easily and quickly to 
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mend the damage the new tariff will 
inflict upon us. In the process of 
any tariff revision, whether up or 
down, somebody is inevitably bene- 
fited al the expense of somebody 
else; and that somebody else musi 
set about finding out how to make 
the change as innocuous as possi- 
ble, and in the effort may find a 
new path which. will lead them bo 
a prosperity as great as he has 
heretofore enjoyed, maybe to a pros- 
perity more abiding and less ‘ex- 
posed to the mercurial effects — of 
political action at home. 

With a balanced world market, 
the American manufacturer can 
smile indulgently where he was 
wont to tremble at the political ac- 
tivities of the “Outs” trying to get 
in and the “Ins” using any shrbo- 
leth that they think will keep them 
there. ; | 

In cotton. yarn and cloth I have 
told you that we have now com- 
petition from abroad of no mean 
importance, but under the new 
schedules we shall have more and 
more. Competition will become 
keener week by week. Indeed it 
may and likely will be for a: time 
calamitous. For while we are ad- 
justing ourselves to new conditions, 
the foreign manufacturer will be 
seeking every weak. spot m our 
new coat of armor and attacking us 
there. Ere long present pessimism 
will give way to black despair, un- 
less we adopt the way out of the 
quagmire I am about to indicate. 
Here is a warning in advance! 


The amount of cotton yarn in 


bond in New York ou July first this 


vear was $291,000 more than on the 
same date last vear, or an increase 
of 132 per eent, while cotton cloth 
in bound had increased by $113,000 or 
86 per cent. Could a plainer warn- 
ing be given of what we shall have 
to face? 
The “Do Nothing” Policy. 

It has always turned out, with a 
very few commendable exceptions, 
that when one advocates what has 
been demonstrated as a sound pol- 
icy in our domestic market, as one 
equally suitable for foreign use, 
there is much head scratching and 
chin stroking. “The risk is too 
great has been the common verdict 
hitherto,—a very erroneous one as 
our foreign friends and keenest 
competitors in other lands could 
tellus if they would. 

They have satisfied themselves 
by a hundred and more years of 
experience that established terms 
of payment and other acknowledged 
trading conditions abroad are on 
the whole profitable. Else they 
would not fight as strenuously as 
they have done and are doing to 
imaintain and to inerease their ex- 
isting turnover. 

Abroad, there is an enormous: field 
lying fallow so far as we are con- 
cerned and a field which me mus! 
very soon systematically and scien- 
tifically cultivate if we are to avert 
a long and disastrous period of 
trade, The European is surely com- 
ing into our home market and with 
the surety of a greater measure of 
success than ever before, Just as 
soon as the bars are let down and 
the entry made -easier he wil] 
“make good,” 

This will result in foreing many 


of our mills altogether or nearly so 
out of the class of goods they are 
now making, into other lines already 
overcrowded; or the only other al- 
ternative will be to equip them- 
selves to meel a new competition, 
keener than ever and under strange 
conditions. 
Manchester Ship Canal. 

Before coming to the question of 
economy, in buying and selling, al- 
low me to bring to your notice a 
superb example of forehandedness 
on a giganti scale. 

Lancashire people have spent 
about $85,000,000 to benefit the city 
amd the adpacent district on which 
so much of its well-being depends. 
They have built a ship canal reach- 
ing from. the river Mersey, . just 
above Liverpool; to force a reduc- 
tion in the port charges of tha! 
place and to curb,—as they have ef- 
fectually done—the old-time  arro- 
ganee of its port autoority. 

Manchester by this daring cen- 
lure advanced her own prosperity 
and placed herself in a position to 
offer lower rates than even the re- 
duced charges now imposed by Liv- 


erpool, can match. We. also find 
that new <dndustries of magnitude 


have been aflraeted wo the ship ca- 
nal region. 

A Few Ship Canal Particulars, 

‘The Manchester Ship Canal is 
35 4-2 miles in length, with a depth 
about the principal. docks at Man- 
chester of 28 feet. The width: at 
full depth Varies, but is for the 
most: part 120 feet. 

Between Manchester and the nav- 
igation. point of the river Mersey 
there are five locks, which are in 
addition to the deeks and quays 
with a total length of 6 1-2 miles. 
The docks are nine in number, the 
largest of which is 2,700 by 250 feet, 
on which is built a four-story. tran- 
sit shed of reinforced concrete, 
Manchester Docks Railroad Freight 

Traffic, 

As illustrating the up-to-date fa- 
cilities of the Port of Manchester, 
it may be here said that the Man- 
chester dock area already has the 
largest direct railroad merchandise 


traffic of any doek arear in the 
world. 
The After Growth, 
In the weke of the Manchester 


Ship Canal many kinds of indus- 
tries new to Manchester have been 
established. Let us study one. 

‘The Trafford Park Estates,” 
which was but a few years ago, an 
agricultural property coverimg 1,183 
acres, of whieh but 400 acres has 
been set apart for mdustries. On 
this property there has already been 
established ten miles of railroad 
tracks, over which 700,000 tons of 
traffic are handled each year. 

Again, on this property some 80 
large works and depots have been 
erected, and these have been aug- 
mented by the installation of thirty- 
six or more similar-developments 
on the jlands owned by ship 
canal. property. 
Manchester Ship Canal Cotton Trade 

Traffic. 

As we are now envisaging those 
things which affeet the world’s cot- 
ton trade, we must therefore look 
ut the results which, have so far 
been derived from the working of 
the ship canal in so far as they may 
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affect our trade, or at any rate that 
predominant section for so many 
generations under the mastery of 
Lanecashire’s finished system of in- 
ternational mierchandising. In the 
seventeen or so years of operation 
of the ship canal, Manchester has 
taken fo her port more than one- 


‘half of the British imports of Egyp- 


tian eotten consumed by English 
factories, 

Some Cotton Trade Savings. 

We are perhaps more directly 
concerned with what the Laneashire 
manufacturer can save Dy using 
this short waterway for both his 
imports and exports, and especially, 
in view of our new tariff, what ex- 
tra advantage this comparatively 
new waterway offers to him = as 
against former trans-Atlantic costs 
via Liverpool. First on raw cot- 
ton from our own country; the sav- 
ing via Manchester per ton is for 


seven important colton. spinning 

centres as follows: | 
Ashton-u-Lyne ...$1.20 per ton. 
Blackburn ... #2 per ton. 
Acermeton .. ..- 1.28 per ton. 
Bolton 90 per ton. 
Oldham ... 1.18 per ton. 
Royton. . 1.36 per ton. 
Stoekport .. 94 per ton, 


Turning again for a moment to 
the cost of landing raw cotton in 
Laneashire, IT cannot do better thar 
give the costs of two shipments, 
each covering 3,240 bales. That go- 
ing by the Manchester Ship Canal 
showed a saving in transportation 
charges, as against the like  ship- 
ment via Liverpool, of $1,865.08, an 
economy not to be passed by at any 
lime, but a most serious one in 
times of acute trade depression. 
There is also much to be gained. in- 
shipping Lancashire-made goods 
abroad by the Manenester all-water 
route-to anywhere, as Will be seen 
when I tell vou that on cotton piece 
goods sent to New York via Man- 
ehester Canal qutlet, there is a sav - 
ing of $1.80 per ton over Liverpoo! 
rates, 

The sum and substance of the 
operation of the Mnachester Shi» 
Cana! is that it forced: a readjust- 
ment in a downward direction of 
previous Liverpool port. e@harges. 
And this reduction, if has been edn- | 
servatively computed, has brought 
about a yearly decrease to shippers 
within: a radius of only twenty 
miles of Manchester amounting to 
no less a sum than $7,290,000, 

Obstacles Encountered. 

All this was done in the teeth of 
{he most determined opposition 
from almost every quarter, not the 
least. being that encountered from 
the railroads and similar powerfu! 
vested intérests, super-imposed on 
which were the many difficulties: to 
be overcome in changing the meth- 
ods of a nearly inland town to those . 
of a seaport. What room have we 
in. the American 
turing trade to talk about, over- 
head, and what we have been wont 


to call irreducible fixed charges, 
when .we place our own lack of 


united. effert. against such a mag- 
nificent example of united work for 
lasting common good? 

A Modern, Efficient and Economical 
Selling Plan Lancashire's 
Model System. 

In seeking a way out of the trou- 
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bles. looming ahead, 
manufacturing men 


cotton 
find a 


we 
must 


light to lead us to regions which 


have been dark to us until now; 
and if we have no lamp of our own 
we must borrow that of our neigh- 
bor, who is there and knows all the 
main roads and by-paths from gen- 
erations of travel over them. 

As we shall soon, be placed, we 
find the quickest and least 
expensive system of rapid _ transit 
from our present imadequate and 
cumbersome arrangements to an- 
other which will meet, grapple 
with and overcome the new compe- 


tition whieh we must face all too 


soon. Call to mind the dire stress 
we were under during the Boxer 
troubles in China some years ago 


and keep an eve on the stagnation 


each other. 


of trade im that country at the 
present time, owing altogether to 
the prevailing unrest there.. And 
Ghina is far and away our biggést 
foreign customer for cotton cloths. 
The Manchester Royal Exchange. 

In Manchester the major part of 


the business of the world’s foreign 
cotton 


trade is done. The home 
trading house standing between the 
manufacturer and the — retailer. 
While the so-called “Shipping” or 
export houses occupy the middle- 
man's posilion in the export trade, 
many of these export houses are 
merely buying branches of — large 
establishments abroad. Indeed there 
are several Jarge American jobbing 


firms who have long had permanent 


branch buying offices in Manches- 


fer. Many of these foreign firms 
have very large warehouses and 
purchase goods for shipment to 


many countries. Others quite as 
important. confine their operations 
to one or two eountries. One. im- 
portant and outstanding feature is 
that one kind of fabric its often sold 
for markets widely separated from 
Plamly this aets as an 
excellent. balance wheel for the 
trade, For should there be a trade 
disturbance in one eountry, it is 
often compensated for by activity in 
another market far removed. This 
sort of a counterpoise is what we 
sadly need and can have only by 
securing a cheaper selling system, 
only possible by the coneentration 
of buyers and sellers. 

The Manchester Royal Exchange 
las a membership of over 10,000 and 
here practically the whole of Eng- 
land’s immense home and = export 
trade in cotton cloth and yarns is 
done. Every mill in that eountry is 
represented there and almost every 
foreign house of any importance is 
represented there directly or. indi- 
rectly. 

The buyer comes where he can 
secure the greatest selection and 
keenest competition at the least cost 


to himself in money and effort. The 


yarn spinner. sells and the Weaver 
and knitter buy their yarns on the 
floor of the exehange. 

Machinery. makers, supply deal- 
ers, Dieachers, dvers, finishers, yarn 
and ¢loth agents, merchants, foreign 
buyers, raw cotton importers and 
brokers, waste dealers, coal. men, oil 
mnerehants, in faet, every business 
that has any direet eonnection with 
cotton, its. manufatture, sale and 


distribution is represented. 


There is nothing that is required 
in any operation incidental to buy- 
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ing a bale of cotton from any cot-- 
ton growing country in the world, 
coverting if into a. finished fabrie 


and placing that fabrie on the 
counter of the merchant in any 


part of the world however remote, 
that cannot be done or closed at 
once during business hours on the 
floor of the exchange. 

This .intludes the turning of 
£120,000 into a 100,000 spindle mill 


and every arrangement incidental 
lo such transaction, Here is 
economy brought to perfection. 


How can we with our cumbersome 
and costly system of distribution 
hope. to. compete with it? Focus 
everything in the same way.is the 
only method—copy; imitate. There 
will. be 6,000 to 7,000 men on the 
boards every Tuesday and Friday, 
known as market days, and and ev- 
ery other working day the attend- 
ance will be between 3,000 and 5,- 
O00. It is a marvellous and magnifi-. 
cent system in every transaction. 
Consider an example! 
A Typical Example. 

The representative of an export- 
er wants fo buy a lot of printed 
calicoes, On ‘ehange”’ he finds all 
the weavers of this class of goods, 
and such as are in need of orders 
will be looking for him and other 
known ‘buyers. He buys his goods 
in the grey. Next he finds the 
printers, arranges with one of them 
as to price, pattern and delivery. 
The weaver turns to the spinners 
and buys the yarn to fill the order. 
When the goods are woven they 
are sometimes shipped direct to the 
printer, who in turn, delivers them 
to the exporter’s warehouse, where 
the goods are labelled and packed 
by men who thoroughly understand 
the customs, packing, assorting, in- 
voicing and all the other require- 
ments of the country to which the 
goods are to ‘be sent, exeept in the 
case of very large exporters, who 
do their own packing, etc. This 
work is done by one of the many 
large “packing houses,” whose peo- 
ple know the customs, requirements 
and language of every country un- 
der the sun. More generally the 
goods go first to Manchester to be 
examined by the buyer before be- 
ing turned over to the finisher. 

One Manchester packing house 
has a capital of several million dol- 
Jars, and there-are many. others 
with capital running wel! over a 
inillion. So far as the spinners and 
weavers are concerned, Manchester 
business done on a cash basis. 
2 1-2 per cent fourteen days. 

Another and important class of 
middlemen between the manufac- 
turer and purchaser are known as 
“cloth agents,” although the name 
does not properly describe their 
province, “Commission merehant” 
would better fit their business. 

These agents make a sale, then 
huvy from a weaver whenever pos- 
sible at ec price which will give 
them.a profit. The weaver pays 
such agent four per cent, which tn- 
cludes all discounts and commis- 
sion. Payment to be made the day 
the invoice ts delivered, Some large 
concerns have a weekly “pay-day” 
on which all bills are paid, even 
such as are received up to. fhe 
time of mailing the checks on the 
set. pav-day. Phis is a real cash 
business, Out of the four per cent 
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‘countries, ‘buys, ships 


the cloth agent must allow his cus- 
tomer 2 1-2 off fourteen days. Often 
also the agent is compelled to ear- 
ry in his warehouse goods for 
whieh he hee paid cash, waiting de- 
hivery instructions from his cus- 
tomer. 

While the English manufacturer 
delivers his goods freight paid ‘to 
Manchester, they are not packed, 
except in the case of goods te be 
retailed in the grey. When goods 
are shipped to a point carrying a 
higher freight rate than mill to 
Manchester, the difference is charg- 
ed to the buyer. 

Freight Rates. 

Some of the freight rates for 
varn and cloth in bales and cases to 
Manchester are: 

From Preston, $1.74 per ton 
2.240 pounds. 

From Oldham, $1.74 per ton 
2,240 pounds. 

From Burnley, $2.76 per ton 
2,240 pounds. 

From Colne, 
2,240 pounds. 

Since these figures were publish- 


of 
of 


$4.30 per ton of 


ed there has been an inerease in 
rates of—I think—about ten per 
cent. 


Not 5 per cent of English cotton 
spinners and weavers are directly 
engaged in the export trade. The 
exporter with his established con- 
nections,—often his own 
house abroad—or with his own 
corps of salesmen covering many 
and sells, 
leaving Uhe manufacturer to attend 
lo manufacturing. .The exporter 
shoulders the long credits, and all 
the details which make an Ameri- 
can manufacturer. shudder when 
explained to him. 

These ‘buyers come from abroad 
and establish themselves in Man- 
chester, simply because in that city 
and under one roof they ean buy 
every kind of cotton product they 
may ever need cheaper than else- 
where and made to meet not only 
the tastes and needs, but what is 
equally important, the -means of 
their customers in their own lands. 
French, German and other conti- 


nental purchasers come over two or 


three times each year to place their 


‘ contracts, only filling unanticipated 


requirements by correspondence. 
A Profitable Investment. 

The Royal Exehange pays its pro- 
prietors well. Wihenever any of its 
stock comes on the market, it real- 
izes about twice its par value. In 
addition to the floor space for busi- 
ness, there are offices, stores, quar- 
ters for the chamber of commerce 
and restaurants, al) being revenue 
producers. There are nearly forty 
long distance telephones besides lo- 
cal instruments in the building ,also 
a telegraph office and individual 
mail boxes for members. 

Cotton quotations are received by 
private telephones from Liverpoo! 
every few minutes and posted in 
figures a foot long, so that they can 
be seen from any part of the room. 
aiso figures showing the rise and 
fall of silver,—a most. important 
piece of information” to those en- 
gaged in Oriental trade. The arri- 
val or delay of the monsoon in In- 
dia. weather conditions as they af- 
fac’ the eotton erop in Egypt and 
America, crop conditions and prog- 
ress in every country of the world 


home 


where cotton is grown, are reported 
instantly on the bulletin boards. 
One cannot more concisely sum 
up the effectiveness of the news 
service of the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change than was done by the late 
Henry Grady of Georgia in his fa- 
mous Boston speech, when, reler- 
ring to the rapidity with which cot- 
ton news travels he said that “if a 


worm was found on the leaf of a 
cotton plant, it was telegraphed 


over oceans to the Manchester Ex- 
change.” In the- reading room, 
publications from every part of tlre 
world may be consulted, also direc- 
tories, and books of general infor- 
mation covering the world and tts 
affairs, and for ail this each mem- 
ber pays only $20 per year. 
An American Exchange. 

An exchange in New York follow- 
ing the same lines would not only 
profit its owners; it would enor- 
mously reduce our present cost of 
both selling and buying without di- 
minishing the net profits of our 
leaders in the present year. Our 
spinning and weaving costs are not 
too high to keep us out of foreign 
markets. Weaving labor cost counts 
“ather more than half the labor cost 
from bale to cloth and our weaving 
piece work prices are much below 
those paid in Lancashire mills. 

“American Provincialism,” as ap- 
plied to many kinds of export trade, 
has long been known abroad.  Per- 
haps to no leading manufactured ar- 
ticle can this expression be applied 
with greater force than to almost! 
all lines of colton goods. 

Our mutual fire insurance com- 
panies need but to be mentioned. to 
eonpure up the great economies 
which co-operation coupled with 
efficiency have brought about. We 
also find another step in the same 
direetion which has been taken by 
a considerable number of South 
Carolina mills, owned by different 
interests, that of buying ‘their re- 
quirements through one purchasing 
agent... 

An American textile exchange 
would work for our mdustry in two 
important directions. First, it 
would enable us to meet foreign 
competition with a stronger hand, 
and second, we should be able to 
conduct an aggressive campaign for 
foreign trade with a considerably 
better chance of securing a larger 
measure of success. Our commis- 
sion houses and other selling agen- 
eies would be just as requisite then 
as now, but their expenses would 
be very much reduced, while their 
opportunities for an enlarged trade 
would grow. 

Industrial consolidation and ¢en- 


tralization, including the buying and 


sellig under one roof of everything 
that goes into or comes out of our 
mills, would bring about savings 
unthought of by most of us and 
considered impossible to the 
consummation of such an undertak- 


Ing. 
The concentration of England’s 
cotton industry in the county of 


Lancashire has been a great factor 
in its success. Et is an advantage 
quite counterbalaneing sueh things 
as proximity to the cotton fields, 


low taxation, hydro-electric power 
and other much talked-of superi 
conditions offered by the cotton de"! 
as a cotton manufacturing area. 
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Preservation of Life in Factory Fires 
L. H. KUMHARDT before National Cotton Mfers. Association 


“The clothing factory fire in 
Binghampton, by which sixty-five 
persons or more lost their lives 
and many others were injured, | 
another illustration, truly awful, 
of the insecurity of the lives. of 
factory employees.” 
The above is a quotation from a 

daily paper published a short dis- 
tance from Boston, and it is taken 


as the text of this paper because 
one reading it and unacquainted 


with the facts would be led to the 
belief that no consideration has 
ben or is given the feature of safe- 
ty in faetory operation by the 
management of our industrial en- 
terprises. Had the author used the 
ilustration as showing the insecuri- 
ty of some factory employees, the 
foree of his statement would have 
been evident, and furthermore tt 
would have placed emphasis on what 
is also a fact, namely, that marnu- 
facturers have ‘been and always 
will be im the forefront studying 
means and methods for securimg 
plants against fire and employees 
from injury, and that, in this work 
they are in thousands of cases far 
in advance of laws or other regu- 


lations enacted to promote the end 


desired by these laws, namely, the 


safety of employees. 


It would not be going too far to 
sav that the protection of facto- 
ries has today reached a_ higher 


standard of excellence and perfec- 
tion, due to the co*operation — of 
manufacturers, than.~as the protec- 
tion of any other class of property 
in the United States This is an 
absolute fact. 

‘It is perhaps with an apology that 
| should present some of the facts 
to this Association, beause they are 
already well known to you, but this 
paper, it heped, may meril a 
wider circulation among the public 
generally to whom 4 should more 
properly be addressed, If it awak- 
ens publie interest in the good work 
which has been done and leads to 
the adoption of safeguards by oth- 
ers not now familiar with them, 1 
will have accomplished its purpose 

It was the cotton manufacturers 
of New England who first laid the 
foundation of fire protection engi- 
neering in 1835, nearly eighty vears 
ago, and in order that they might 
share mutually all possible benefits 
of the plan and because the stock 
insurance companies absolutely re- 
fused to make concessions in in- 
surance cost for improved condi- 
tions of construction and protection 
they formed the first of the so- 
Factory. Matual Insurance 
Companies, or the New England. Mu- 
tuals, as they are often known. 

The development of slow-burn- 
mg mill construction was due to 
these men, and its success in re- 
ducing the fire losses was first 
demonstrated by them. °Frre doors, 
fire walls, segregation of processes 
and isolation of the more danger- 
ous ones from the main buwilding, 
fire escapes, enclosure or removal 
of belts and substitution of electric 
transmission, removal of stoves and 
Lerosene jJamps protection of gears, 


is 


installation of self-closing elevator 
hatehes and many other devices, 
brick stam towers, and last, but not 
least, automatic sprinklers——have 
all been the contribution of the 
cotton manufacturer to the develop- 
ment of the science of fire protec- 
tion. 

It would be as idte to assume that 
all these things were done for the 
safety of employees as it would be 
to assume that 
for the benefit of the manufacturer. 
Safety 
hand with safety and success to the 
business, and owners. years ago 
same to recognize the fact that one 
cannot get along without: the other, 
and progressive manufacturers have 
long endeavored to improve the 
conditions under which their em- 
ployees work and live. In the ordi- 
nary karge manufacturing plant, 
the investment per operative is oft- 
en as much as $2,500 and for each 


one absent from wortk there is an 
economic loss and lessened effi- 


ciency throughout the plant, and in 
addition that part of the investment 
itself which the employee  repre- 
senis has, for the tre being, lost 
its earning power and in addilion 
there is a loss of wages to the em- 
ployee. What is’ more essential, 


is 
therefore, than that the safety of 


each employee be assured and his 


vapacity maintameu at all times! 
Any interference wit: the operation 
of a factory such as may occur by 


fire, results in consequential loss fo 


all connected with it, and as a mat- 
ter of self-interest, «a. behooves 
manufacturers to care for the safe- 
tv of their employees as well as of 


their mill buildings, and it is evi- 
dent that what has accomplished 


oneend has the other 
as well, | 

The financial consideration is, of 
course, prominently m the mind of 
a manufacturer, as he is constantly 
eonfronted with the necessity of 
keeping down expenses to meel keen 
competition. Consequently the sayv- 
ing of imsurance premiums,  to- 
gether with the features above men- 
tioned, all of which ‘have to do with 
the financial sueeess of the plant, 
have all contributed to the. results 
accomplished and will furnish in- 
centives for further progress. 

It is not to be assumed that all 
factories are safe, for there are 
owners not sufficiently well iInform- 
ed or possibly not intelligent 
enough to appreciate that their 
profit depends upon safely. For 
these eases, legislation fo require 
adherence.to a proper standard is 
necessary, and I propose further on 
to outline what are the essentials 
of such a standard,—ut right here 
care should be taken that this leg- 
islation not unjust through ig- 
norance of proper remedies, or does 
not go teo far, or perhaps + the 
wrong direction. and thus become 
a burden or handicap to legitimate 
industry, 

It is to be also noted that recent 
fires, resulting in serious losses of 
life, have oecurred in small facto- 
ries and usually in those near the 
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centre of cities where surroundings 
are more congested and the tempta- 
has been to.crowd too many 
persons into Hmited quarters not 
perhaps originally designed or in- 
tended to accommodate them. The 
larger factories and tnose more iso- 
lated from other exposures, as is 
usually the case in the industrial 
establishments of today which have 
done so much to promote the sue- 


cess and reputation of this country, 


have given most serious considera- 
tion to the matter of self-protection 
with the result that they have 
been ahmost entirely free from loss 
of life when fires oceur. 


As emphasizing this, T may state 


that the records of the Boston 
Manufaeiurers’ Murual Fre 


ance Comypany show that, since the 


beginning of Factory Mutual Sys- 
lem in 1835, there have been but 


thirty-five lives lost In our faetory 


fives, iwenty-three.of these. being in 


an unsprinkled mill in Fahl River 
in 1874 before the automatic sprink- 
ler was developed and available for 
protection. Of the remaining twelve 


deaths (all occurred since 1874), 
three were killed by going back 
neediessiy into the burning build- 


that 


ing, evidently to save personal ef- 
fects at a cotton mill fire in 1907. 
and four were men of publie fire 
departments killed in the perform- 
ance of their duties at different 
mills. This leaves only five em- 
ployees who were notable to save 
themselves in a period «f thirty- 
nine years bo date, and even ineclud- 
ing all, only a total of thirty-five 
deaths have occurred in seventy- 
eight years. 
In factories covered by this ree- 
ord, all of which have fire protec- 
lion and are of good construction. 
there are now employed 1,500,000 
people, and there are in the homes 
dependent upon these at least 3,- 
600,000 more, so that it may be said 
there are now -in-. these~ fac- 
tories, or dependent upon them 4 - 
500,000 persons who are assured 
almost absolute security of their 
own lives from fire, or the lives of 
those upon whom they are depend- 


ent,—this due to tre safeguards 
provided by the owners. 
Furthermore, our insurance, _ it 


must be recognized, does not cover 
all the industrial astablishments 
equipped with adequate fire protec- 
Lion, as to our standards have been 
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elsewhere. In cotton mills, for ex- 
ample, covered by the policies under 
the Mutual Companies, there are 
about 400,000 employees, and iin 
other. cotton mills imere are ap- 
proximately 200,000 more. Practi- 
cally all of these shave the benefits 
of fire protection, as nearly every 
colton mill in this country is today 
reasonably equipped with fire pro- 
lection apparatus, including sprink- 
Jers. This proporition may be fair- 
ly assumed to apply to other man- 
ufaecturing properties, and on this 
basis it may be stated that there 
are in manufacturing plants alone ‘ 
nearly 2,225,000 employees who are 
_practieally safe as regards fire, and 
there are certainly about 4,500,000 
more dependent upon them. Thus 
{here is a grand total of 6,725,000 
persons in the United States and 
Canada who are enjoying the bene- 
fits of seeurity of life from fire in 
factories. 
Surely this puts to shame the 
quotation at the beginning of this 
paper and shows the injustice of its 
statements. 

Add to the above faet that de- 
partment stores, mercantile build- 
ings, warehouses and similar struc- 
tures in cities are improving their 

present construction In many cases 
and installing sprinklers and other 
fire apparatus, and that new build- 
ings are being constantly erected in 
which the owners with full appre- 
ciation of the hazard of fires are 
insisting on the best construction 
and probeetion, and it will certainly 
be evident to the unprejudiced ob- 
server that tremendous strides are 
being made in- preventing loss of 
life by fire. In these classes there 
is estimated to be at least an addi- 
tional 250,000 persons working un- 
der sprinkler proteetion. 

In modern protected department 
stores, morevoer, let me call atten- 
tion. to the fact that, while the em- 
polyees are safeguarded by the 
construction and protection, there 
are -daily many thousands of cus- 
tomers in- these. stores whose lives 
are made secure also. 

Let me now enumeraie the essen- 
tial standards which have accom- 
plished these results. In reality 
there are only two main groups. 

First. Construction, which must 
be substantial, designed to prevent 
the rapid spread of fire and adapt- 
ed to the occupancy intended and 
must take inte consideration the 
chanees of fires in certain pro- 
cesses and consequent hazards, as 
well as the number and location of 
employees accommodated in a giv- 
en department. | | 

Second. Private. fire protection, 
or what may better be ealled self 

 proteetion, which must include asa 

primary feature a. properly install- 
ed spninkler system throughout ev- 
ery part of a factory where there is 
anything combustible either in 
the construction of the building it- 
self or in Hs o@cupancy. 

To show that there is nothing 
new in this, fet me again quote from 
the reeords of the Boston Manufae- 
lurers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which by vote of its directors 
in 1858, among other requirements, 

laid down the following for a cotton 
or woolen mill to be insured at the 
then lowest rate: 


SOUTHERN 

Building to be brick or stone with 
solid walls. 

Roof, eovered with 


metal or 
slate. 
Floors, plank, with ‘boards op 
top (the slow-burning type.) 


Stairways in one vor more projec- 
tions Of brick or stone, 

No openings in the 
room Lo room, 

Elevators in the porch, or if in- 
side to be closed by — self-closing 
hatoh. 


floors from 


Force pumps: and pipes from 


ervoir, hydrants. 

Fixed ladders and platforms 
each story. 

Casks of water and pails 
story. 

Boiler room outside of mill. 

Picker Toom outside of mill and 
connected by passageway of brick 
with fire doors. Room to have pipe 
sprinklers with proper supply. 

- Good watehmen’s cloek and half 
hourly records by watehnmran: 

Waste and dirt to be all removed 
from mill before shutting 
each day, and mill to be kept in good 
order at ll times. 

Building not to ‘be near enough to 
any other to be endangered there- 
by. 

Add to the above the require- 
ments for the automatic sprinklers 
which was developed many years 
later and the value of which was 
immediately. recognized, and we 


at 


at 


have what is today the foundation, 


as if was then, of good fire protec- 
tion. Details have, of course, been 
perfected since, but I mention it 
all as showing thal the manufac- 


turers who developed and maintain-. 


ed the Mutual system were tcon- 
tinually building up a standard for 
safety and were giving these mat- 
ters thought far in advance of any 
laws relating to the subject, and it 
was necessary that they do this as 
a matter of self interest, even if for 
no other reason, for otherwise their 
property might itself have been de- 
stroyed by fire. 


The prevention of such disasters | 


as that of the Asch Building, New 
York, or Newark, N. J., or at Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., has furthermore re- 
sulted in bringing our average fire 


loss in well protected property down. 
wenty-five dollars for 


to less than t 
each one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of insurance and the actual 
cost of insurance itself down to less 
than five cents on each one hundred 
dollars. Surely this is conservation 
of our national resources in a most 
successful way, and it is fully com- 
parable with the latter 
conserve our natural resources 
which so much time and study 
being given. 


to 
are 


In eonclusion let me emphasize 
that the most vital factor in pre- 


venting loss of life and property is 
the automatic sprinkler and 
this alone will render the great ma- 
jority of fires harmress to life, and 
of small damage to property, but 
there must, howevet, be secondary 
safeguards briefiy covered by the 
general name “slow-burning con- 
struction,” which means brick or 
equivalent walls, solid floors with- 
out openings between stories, stairs 
in outside towers, elevators and oth- 
er openings protected, and safe ar- 
rangement of processes. Then, even 
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if very rarely sprinklers fail for 
any cause, the spread of fire will be 
so retarded that the operatives can 
esacpe ~'thout harm. New legisla- 
tion designed to prevent such aw- 
ful catastrophes as that at Bing- 


hampton should therefore be shaped 
broadiy in line with the safeguards 
developed by over seventy-five years 
of practical work in the large man- 
ufacturing properties of this eoun- 
try. 
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(Continued from last week) 
Spinning Proper. 
The spinning apparatus consists 
of: 
1. The roll of cotton carefully 


covered with a thin skin, 

2. A metallic spindle of 10 feet 
to 44 feet in length, almost as thick 
as a stout needle, though some- 
Limes a slender piece of bamboo is 
used instead of the metal. 

3. A piece of eocoanut shell or 
some substance which is smooth 
as well as hard, embedded in clay. 

i. A hollow stone or clay pot 
containing some chalky powder. 

The whole appliance is generally 
carmed on in a flat bamboo basket. 
A bil of unbaked clay is attached 
in ‘the lower end of the spindle; 
thus giving it sufficrent weight in 
turning it steadily on the hollow 
smooth surface of the shell. The 
spinster holds the spindle in an in- 
clined position keeping the heavy 
end always in contact with the 
smooth surface, and turns it round 
with the thtimb and forefinger of 
her left hand. Whilst the cotton 
is supplied at the same time with 
her right; being particularly care- 
ful in drawing out single filaments 
from the roll. -The chalky powder 
keeps the fingers always dry. 

When a certain length of thread 
is spun, it is wound on the spin- 
die. The process exactly resembles 
the modern mule spinning so far 
as its principle of the intermittent 
spinning operation goes; here the 
spindle is. stationary, whilst the 
feed part always recedes from the 
spindle point, which we see exactly 
reversed in our present mule spin- 


ning. 
In order to attenuate the fibres 
successfully during dry weather, 


the spinning was often accomplish- 
ed over a shallow vessel of water, 
the evaporation from which keeps 
the surrounding atmosphere humd- 
ified to the necessary degree; this 
the spinners to form the 
filaments into threads successfully. 
The Dacco spinners generally work- 
ed from soon after early dawn to 
nine or ten o'clock and from three 
half 


to four in the afternoon till 

an hour before sunset, these beme 
the hours most suitable for fine 
spinning. 
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Standard Weight, 


The method of measuring 


the 


length as well as the weight of_a 


given skein of thread was very 
crude, The spinners and weavers 
generally used to judge the finest 
of the thread by sight only. A hath 
ccubie) was their unit length which 
is equal to almost 19 3-4 inches, a 
distance covered by the whole 
length between the knuckle of the 
elbow joint and the tip of the mid- 
die finger. Their weight unit was 
a rattee (about two grains Troy). 
These are tiny seeds of oval shape 


of deep red color with a black spot 


on the top, and they are obtained 
from a particular plant of a shrub- 
by nature, 

The standard quality of yarn jen 
for the manufacture of these fine 
muslins, vamied from 140 to 160-eu- 
bits in length to one rattee, which 
eomes from about 316s, to about 
366s. of the present system. 


Preparation of Threads for Weav- 
| ing. 

I shall now deseribe the prepar- 
atory operations for weaving, and 
weaving itself. Our first consider- 
ation in this chapter would be the 
process of winding. The weaver 
gets his yarn from the spinner in 
the form of skeins wound on small 
pieces of hollow reed... Before he 
commences the process, the yarn is 
steeped in water fer a few hours as 
it comes to him wound on the reed. 

The winding appliance consists 
of (4) a reel made of thin smooth 


‘splints of bamboo, which is mount- 


ed on the upper end of a _ long 
stick, (2) a piece of bamboo, one 
end of which is divided into two 
parts, and thereby acting as bear- 
ings to hold a piece of stick on 
which is mounted the hollow reed, 
(3) a smooth cocoanut shell over 
which the reel shaft revolves. . 
The weaver holding the © split 
bamboo piece by means of. his toes 
in front of him, turns the long stick 
of the reel with one hand keeping 
all the time the reel in its vertical 
position, whieh the first two fingers 
of the other hand act as guides to 
{he yarn in its passage from the 
reed to the reel. When the yarn is 
in the form of a skein, it is first 


placed on a smal! wheel made of 


thread and 


fine bamboo splints, 
from which it is aflerwards drawn 
off and wound upon a reel. 

The yarn spun for warp is gen- 
erally a little coarser than the weft 
and in' order fo stand the unavoid- 
able stresses during the process of 
weaving, the warp is required to 
undergo the following processes: 

Sizing of Warps. 

The warp yarn is first steeped in 
water for three consecutive days 
during which period the water is 
changed twice, on the fourth day. it 
is taken out thoroughly rinsed by 
means of two sticks which are put 
into the skein and twisted in oppo- 
site directions, It is then left upon 
the slicks and exposed to the sun 
io dry in ts tightly twisted condi- 
tion; whieh ts afterwards untwist- 
ed and put into water mixed with 
fine chareoal powder, lamp black or 
soot seraped from. the surface of 
a cooking vessel. They are 
kept m the mixture for two days, 
then rinsed in clear water, wrung 
out and hung upon pieces of stick 
placed in the shade to dry. 

Kach skein having been 
reeled is steeped in water 


again 
for one 


night, and is next day opened up 
and spread over a flat board; upon 
which it is smoothed with the 


hand, and rubbed over with a paste 
or size made of Khoie (fried paddy) 
and a small quanity of fine hme 
mixed with the water. After being 
sized ‘the thread is wound upon a 
reel, every turn of which is kept as 
wide apart as possible, in order to 
get it dried quickly. It is after- 
wards exposed to the sun. 
threads are then re-reeled and sort- 
ed, and divided into three grades 
according to their fineness: (1) the 
finest for the mght hand side, (2) 


the next. finest, for the left hand 
side, (3) the eoarsest for the een- 
tre. 


Weft Preparation. 


The weft. is prepared two days 
before the actual weaving... A quan- 
tity of thread for one day's work is 
steeped in water for twenty-four 


hovrs. It is then rinsed and wound 
on a large reel, and then lightly 
sized in the above way, and dried 


properly. This is a daily job, con- 
tinued until the eloth is finished. 
This operation is usually. done 


All the. 
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outdoors, ‘The weaver selects a 
spot. near his house, where he ¢an 
arrange his warping appHhance to 


its best advantage. The apparatus 
consists of four short bamboo posts 
which are fixed at measured dis- 
tances, depending upon the length 
of the ¢loth to be woven, and sev- 
eral pairs of rods, between them. 
They are arranged in two parallel 
rows with sufficient space between 
them. 

The weaver holding a smal! whee} 
of warp yarn in each hand, walks 
backwards and forwards along the 
two rows all the time; laying down 


the two threads over the posts. The 
intermediate pairs of rods, are in- 


tended for supports and as well as 
to form the end, and end base; 
which is accomplished by crossing 
his thands between each pair of 
rods. At right angles to the handle 
of the swift there is a thin red hav- 
ing a glass ring at its end and 
through whieh the thread passes. 


Reeding. 
This is done sometimes immedi- 
ately after warping, and m some 


cases not until the warp is wound 
upon the back beam. The reed is 
made of very fine bamboo splits, 
fixed ‘between two split 
canes, 
in weaving Dacca muslin contains 
nearly 2,800 dents in 40-inch space. 

The whole bundle is hung from 
the roof of the weaver’s hut while 
one i8 unfolded, and spread out 
nicely and hanging down to within 
two or three feet from the ground. 
The reed is fastened by means of 
thin cords, and it hangs in front of 
the unfolded yarn: Two men take 
their seats one on each end of the 

warp and having cut a certain num- 
ber of the looped ends by means 
of a knife, they. begin to draw the 
threads with the reed. The drawn 
ends afterwards are gathered and 
knotted in bunches thus keeping 
the reed with the warp. 

| Beaming, 

The beaming process closely re- 
sembles the modern Yorkshire 
method of dressing, where every 
thread requires careful attention, in 
respect to its order and tension. The 
operation is done generally out of 
doors. The warp is. bundled round 

(Continued | on 
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The time for the November con- 
test for the best practical paper 
on “Gare and Operation of Roving 
Frames” is drawing near and those 
who expect to the 
should be preparing their papers. 

The following are the rules which 
will govern the contest: 


enter contest 


Rules. 


The prize for the best article will 
he $410.00 and for the second best 
$5.00. 

After the contest the articles wil! 


he printed in book form and two 


copies given to each one who took 
part in the contest. — 

The following are the rules- that 
will govern this contest: 

(1). The judges will be seven men 
actively engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing. 

(2). They will be instrueted to 
award the prizes to men who con- 
tribute the best practical paper on 
“Care and Operation of Roving 
Krames.” Roving frames include 
stubbers, intermediates, speeders 


and. jack frames. 


(3). Papers must not be of greater 
length than three columns. 

(4). Papers will be published in 
the same order as received by us 
and where two papers are of equal 
merit the one reeeived first will be 
given the decision. 

(5). No paper will be considered 
in the contest which is recerved lta- 
ter than November 145th. 

(6). Assumed names must be 
signed to the articles, but -the real 


names must be known to Us. 


(7) The judges will reserve the 
right to throw out any article con- 
laining sections copied from books 
or previously written articles on 
roving frames. 


Answer to Tarhell Bolt. 


Editor: 


[ notice that “Tarhell Bolt” wants 
{o know the capacity in gallons of 
au val that is three fet in diameter 
and three feet deep. He also wants 
'o know the depth of a vat of the 
same diameter that holds 100 gal- 
lons, 

The following rules will give 
answer: Square the diameter 
multiply ‘by .787398, multiply 
result by 1728. This will give 
in one foot. depth of the 
val. Divide this by 231 and the re- 
suit is the eapacity in gallons of 
one foot depth. Multiply by three 
and the result is the capacity of 
the vat. 

3 squared=9 .785398 xX 1728 = 
12214.409, 

12214.409-+-231=52875 = 158.625 
gallons. 

158.625=; 

3 


———~-==4,89 depth to hold 100 gals. 
158.625 
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About Roving Frames? 


(including Slubbers, Intermediates, Speeders, and Jack Frames) 


Do you know how to adjust all parts of the frames so as to produce good 


even running roving ? 


Do You Know How to 
REMEDY TROUBLES P?P 


Do you know exactly what to do when a roving frame is not doing its work 
properly ? Do you know how to care for roving frames in order to keep them 


in good condition ? 


During November, 1913, the Southern Textile Bulletin will run a contest for 


the BEST PRACTICAL PAPER ON “CARE AND OPERATION OF ROVING 


FRAMES.” 


First Prize $10 


Second Prize $5 


We would like to have you contribute an article to this contest. 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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(Continued from Page 8.) 
the reed, and a bamboo rod is pass- 
ed through the knotted bunches at 

the termination of the reeding. 
One man holds this bundle, while 
the other end unfolded, and a 
thin slip of bamboo stick having 
been passed through the loops, is 
received into the longitudinal 


1S 


groove of the end ‘beam, and is fast-' 


ened by means of string. The beam 
is then supported on two loops 
formed by stout cords, which in 
their turn are suspended from two 
short wooden posts. The selvedge 
of the two ends are brought 
‘> a distance commensurate with 
ve intended breadth of the eloth. 
The portion of the warp thus be- 
ing unfolded and nicely spread out, 


the man who holds the bundle, 
stretches it evenly: whilst two 
workmen proceed to arrange the 
threads in the middle. 

Eventually the threads are 


brought into their parallel state, by 
means of an elastic piece of cane, 
which has been previously soften- 
ed and beaten out at one end into 
the form of a brush. The cane is 
held in the form of a hand how, 
and *t gently taps over the stretch- 
ed ends. When a certain length of 
the warp is thus arranged, it is 
wound on the end of the beam by 
means of.a winch ‘handle; the next 
unfolded portion is similarly treat- 
ed: and the process ts contmued un- 
til the whole length of the warp is 
properly dealt with. 
Weaving... 

The loom is of a very simple con- 

struction: it consists of four bam- 


boo posits fixed firmly in_ the 
ground, They are connected side- 
ways by two rods, which support a 
few traverse rods, to which the 
slings of the lay or batten and the 
balances of the healds are attach- 
ed. The breast beam or cloth beam 
has a longitudinal groove in which 
lits a thin rod carrying all the loop- 
ed ends of the warp. Both the back 
and the cloth. beam rest upen shor! 
bamboo posts, the top part of which 
has been seooped out in order to 
form a sort of bearing. 

Each beam has a winch handle by 
means of which each can be turned; 
the beam is prevented from turning 
in the opposite direetion by means 
of a stick, one end of which is in- 
serted into the mortise of the 
beam, while the other end is fixed 
in the ground. The slay consists of 
two broad pieces of wood each with 
longitudinal grooves, into which the 
reed is received and made fixed by 
means of iron or wooden pins, It 
is suspended from the front tra- 
verse rod, and in adjusting it prop- 
erly a good amount of experience 
and practice is necessary, because 
the range of its movement deter- 
mines the degree of foree which 
should be applied to a weft in a 
particular texture of fabric, This is 
eonsidered to be one of the nicest 
operations in setting this sort of 
vom, Bach heaid is equally coun- 
ter-balanced by weights, which are 
attached to the other ends of the 
slings, the slings being passed over 
the ‘traverse rod of the loom frame. 

The treadles are made of bamboo 
or pieces of wood and they are 
eontained in a pit dug in the ground, 


- half feet deep. 


. 


— 


three by two feet, and one and one- 
The shuttle, 10 to 


14 inches in length and ‘three- 
fourths of an inch breadth, 
weighs about two ounces. It is 


made of very light wood, and it has 
two spear-shaped points. Consid- 
erable amount of space is provided 
in tts centre, whieh | placed a 
movable iron wire longitudinally; 
upon which the reed of the weft 
is mounted. The weft is passed 
through an eye made in the side of 
the shubtle. 

The temple consists of two 
pieces of wood connected together 
by eords, their outer ends being 
armed with iron pins, by means 6f 
which the eloth is kept stretched. 
Every part of the loom being per- 
fectiy adjusted, the weaver takes 
his seat upon amat or a beard 
placed close to the pit, and de- 
presses one of the treadles, thus 
forming a shed of about seven- 
eights of an inch in depth. The 
shuttle is then thrown by one hand 
through the shed with a slight jerk 
and reeeived by the other on the 
opposite side; the reed then beats 
up the shot. of weft thus placed. 
When 10 to 12 inches of cloth ts 
woven, hime water is sprinkled over 
it in order to prevent it from. being 
damaged by insects; and then it is 
wound upon the cloth beam, and 
thus simultaneously unwinding. a 
certain length of warp yarn from 
the back beam. Mustard oil ts oe- 
easionally applied to the shuttle, 
reed and slay, in order to lessen 
the friction during the process of 
weaving. 


is 


Production. 
The time taken to weave a 


muslin twenty yards of cloth one 
vard in width, can be seen from the 
mereial Resident: “The prepara- 
tion of the tana or warp thread of a 
full piece of plain or striped cloth 
of the Daceo station employs two 
men, according to the quality of 
the thread from ten to thirty days. 
The weaving of such cloth employs 


two persons, one to weave, the 
other to prepare thread and the 
loom—if of the ordinary or mid- 


diing plain assortments, from ten 
to fifteen days—if of the fine, 


twenty days: the superfine, thirty 


days; the fine superfine from thirty 
to forty-five days, and if the cloth 
he of the tine superfine dooreas or 
Charkana (checks) assortments, - 
sixty days. A half piece of Mul- 
mulkhas of the finest kind cannot 


be manufactured in less than five 
Or six months.” 
Unhurt by 40 Foot Fall. 
While painting from the third 
floor of the exterior of the Poe 


Mill, Greenville, S.-C. J. GC. Bishop 
missed ‘his footing. on the scaffold 
and fell for a distanee of about 40 
feet without sustaining serious in- 
juries. His remarkable escape from 
serpous injury was due to his pres- 
ence of mind in catching to a guy 
rope as he was falling. 
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am yery anxious to 


Wood Not Araid of Tariff. 


President Wood of the American 
Woolen Company made the folHow- 
ing statement last week: — 
the 
Underwood bill. Still, free wool ‘is 
to. the 
it will give 


“T am not enthusiast over 


of inestimable value cloth 
manufacturer. him a 
wide field for the employment of 
his manipulating ability and will be 
a helpful advantage. Even though 
the protection appears very slender, 
we shall make the best of an inevi- 
table situation. I believe that even- 


aully, afler adjustment to the new 


condition of things, with practised 


the 


Ainerican Woolen Company will he 


economy, generally speaking 
able bo eompete successfully with 
The 


mills making fine. faney goods wil! 


similar manufacturers abroad, 


lind..the..problem more difficull. I 
the 
This long and exasperating 


get at 
enemy, 
delay ‘by Congress in passing the 
lari! bill bas had a damaging ef- 


lect upon the industry this year.” 


Editorial Efficiency. 


idea that 
the editor of a teehnical and espe- 
cially a textile journal should be 
a man of practical experience in 
the industry which his journal 
represents. We have also believed 
that he should keep in elose touch 
with the men in that industry, espe- 
cially the practical men who are 
doing the actual work and we have 
found that whenever we get out 
of the office and spend a few days 
among the mills we eome hack 
with. live ideas upon which to base 
our editorials. 


It has always been our 


At the recent meeting of the 
Federation Press Association — at 
New York, J. C. MeQuiston, publhc- 


ity. manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric. Company. delivered an 


address on “How Editomal Efficien- 
ey Helps the Advertiser.” 

The following extraets from that 
widress coincide very closely with 
our own ideas wpdn the supjeet: 


“Dhere seems to be a natural 
lendency for men engaged in edi- 
torial work te beeome chained to 
their desk and offices. Many edi- 
lors would he better off without an 
Office, which too often develops the 
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Mieawber trance “waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 

“The live papers that speak the 
inners of the activities of their 
fields are those which have editors 
moving about-in the field, meeting 
and discussing with the leaders and 
the operatives all the while haying 
an ear to the ground to get the 
spirit of a message for the enlight- 
ernment of their readers. iInforma- 
tion secured any Other way 1s sec- 
ond hand and indirect, and m one 
way or another will be recognized 
as such; always incomplete and off- 


en Inaccurate. 


“Of course, there are publications 
with organized editorial forces — to 
care for the field work, often di- 
viding the assignment so that men 
who are more or less specialists 
give attention to subjects which 
might be impossible for the editor 
himself to do; still, the editor who 
regulates what shall. be said. and 
what shall not be said should more 
often be outside than inside; gain- 
ing an intimate personal knowledge 
of things pertaining to the -busi- 

“The editor of a trade or techni- 
eal journal should familiarize him- 
self with the activities, and for that 
matter the inaectivities of those in- 
terests and people responsible for 
the perpetuation and improvement 
of the mdustry. 

‘I fully" believe the trade paper 
should be a molder of public opin- 


jon in the industry to which it ca- 


ters. The matter published therein 
and the editorial comment thereon 
should be so full of good meat that 
the people of the trade will natu- 
rally look to it as the final word on 
any subject touching their imterests. 

“Having led his ¢lientele to this 
point, it is incumbent on the edi- 
tor to continue in the vanguard of 


the profession by leading thought 
and action toward the betterment 


of conditions surrounding the m- 
dustry. It could do this by advo- 
‘aling progressive policies; giving 
authentic news and data on the lat- 
est improvements and commenting 
on them in an intelligent and help- 
ful way when of sufficient import- 
ance, so as to properly enlighten 
the readers.” : 


Condition of Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry. 


A report just issued by a promi- 


nent Chieago bank on business 
condition says ef cotton manufae- 
tures. 

“There has not been tthe cus- 


tomary buving of raw material by. 
cottton mills, bul it is. expeeted 
that purchases will be made rathe 
freely before many weeks. It is 
not unlikely that there is a dispo- 
sition Lo await the markt eéffeet of 
what promises to be a very large 


Crop, 
“During the past season there 
has been no surplus of labor | in 


Southern cotton mill territery. Ey- 
ery one who wants work can find 
employment, and, in faet, it is diffi- 
cult in some localities to secure suf- 
ficient help. 

“There has not been any scaréity 
of orders for finished cotton goods. 
and a number of mills are now sold 
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ahead. Where business is of small- 
er volume than a year ago, it is up 
to the average, and some of our 
correspondents report orders in 
excess of 1912. 

“Stocks in the -hands.of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers are 
ight, which is taken as: an indiea- 


tion that the way is clear for a 
good volume of sales during the 
fall and winiter if present. crop 
prospects are realized.” 
Paying for Bagging. 
In an interview direeted at. his 
local paper, R. 8. Reinhart, presi- 


dent of the Elm Grove Mill, Lin- 
colnton, N, said: “The fellows 
you ought to get after are the gins 
ners whe instead of using 22 pounds 
of bagging to the 500-pound bale, 
soak us buyers with thirty and for- 
ty pounds to a 350 and 450-pound 
baie. Then it is up to us either to 
refige the cotton, dock it or pay 
the market cotton. price for ten and 
fifteen pounds of begging and ties 
that cost the sellér only 25 cents. 
You can readily see that we stand 
to lose quite a little bit on the pur- - 
chase and we just simply can't af- 
ford it.” 


Knitting Mills in China. 


The export of Chinese-made kni! 
garments (made in Hongkong of 
American cotton yarn) to the Uni- 
ted States is the latest develop- 
ment of Hongkong-Ameriean trade. 
The export of suth garments is made 
almost entirely for the use of Chi- 
nes in the United States, but it has 
grown into considerable volume and 
Hongkong factories are paying con- 
siderable attention to the tradg 
One factory reports that almost half 
of its entire output is now being 
exported to the United States. 

The growth of the knitting fae-. 
tory industry in Hongkong is of de- 
cided significance in the clothing 
and cotton trade of this part of the 
world. The factories have heen de- 
veloped almost entirely within the 
past three years. The chief factory 
in some respects is a foreign con- 
cern known as the Wei San Knit- 
ting & Spinning Co., which has been 
in existence some 7 years and has a 
daily capacity of 100 to 120 dozen 
sweaters or pieces of underwear and 
similar garments. This factory 
employs. about 125 people, mostly. 
girls and young men, whose wages 
run from 48 cents to $4.40 gold per 
week, the greater number earning 
about $1 gold per week. Similar 
wages are paid in all such estab- 
lishments. There are seven other 
concerns of more or less importance 
owned and operated by Chinese 
companies and under Chinese su- 
pervision, five of which are equip- 
ped wilh considerable machinery. 
One of these is at Causeway Bay 
Hongkong, and is the property of 
the Wah Mee (Chinese American) 
40.. There is a small factory at 
Tsim Sha Tsui and another at Sham 
Shui Po, all on Hongkong Island. 
Four others are located in Kow- 
loon. They are the factories of 
the China Foreign Knitting Go.: the 
Man Sung: Li Man Hine Kwok: 
and Quong Sun, ang all are more 
or less thoroughly equipped in a 
modern way.—Consular Reports. 
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SOUTHERN 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Harvey 


Bearden is now § fixing 
looms at the LaFavette (Ga.) Mills. 


A. T. Smith bas resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Langley GC.) 
Mfg. Go. 


‘T. W. Tngle has resigned as over- 


seer Of weaving at the E. A, Smith 
Mfg. Uo. Rhodhiss, N. C. 


+, Ward has 
sition of overseer 
the Piekett Mills. 


Osear Harrill has become 
.eer of earding at the Swift 
Cobhumbus: Ga. 


J. €. Gudd, of Clinton, 8S. CG. has 
aeeepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at Walhalla, s. 


L. 8. Mosher, of Richmond, Va., is 
now. section trand af the Patterson 
Mill, Roanoke Rapids, N. ©, 


W. K. Horne has resigned as over- 
seer of eboth room al the Pickett 
Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


J.-C. Keller has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of spinning at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


Diek Donnon has. resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Watts 
Mill, Laurens, 8. C. 


J. M. Morgan of Hope Mills, N. C 
has accepted a position with the 
Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C,, 


accepted the po- 
of eloth room aft 
High Point, 


over- 
Mills, 


B. L. Ledwell has been promoted 
{o superintendent of the Prender- 
gast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


J. €. Bowling has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the BE. A. Smith Mfg. Co., Rhodhiss, 
N, 


D. ¥. Brannon has resigned 
overseer of weaving at Walhalla, 5. 


and is now located: at Central, 
| 

Wm. Aronid, Jr. of LaGrange, 
Ga. has. accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Manchester 
Mills, Maeon, Ga. 


D. R. Harden of Bessemer City, N. 


has accepted the position of 
inaster mechanic at the Pickett 
Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Mack Kirby 
from master mechanic 
tendent of the DP, 
Giendale, 

Mills, 


has been promoted 
to superm- 


Converse Co.. 


Turner of the 
La Grange, Ga., 


Unity Cotton 
has accepted 


a position with the Park Mills of 
the sme place. 
Cohn Clark of Enoree, 8. CG. has 


accepted the position of overseer of 
the cloth room ‘at the Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8. G- 


Wm. Parker, Jr., superintendent 
of the Standard Cotton Mills, Gedar- 
town, Ga., left last week for a trip 
fo the Panama Canal. 


P. M. Keller has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Prendegast 
(Tenn:.) Cotton Mill :and to 
Oonecord, N. €., where he will build 
and operate a small yarn mill. 


J. F. Pruitt, of Ware Shoals, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer ef spinning at the Dresden 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


Tom Miller has resigned his po-— 


sition police force of Gon- 
cord, N. C,, to accept-a position with 
the Mill of that place; 


W. D. Lawson, of Lockhart, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Kinston (N. 


C.). Gotton Mills. 

M. O, Alexander, superintendent 
of the Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Greenville; S. is spending his 
three months vacation at Hender- 


sonville, N. C. 


E. L. Jones has resigned as over- 
seer of slashing and drawing-in at 


the Westerelt Mills, Greenville, 8. 
C., to accept a position with the 


Brandon Mills of the same place. 


W. L. Phillips; who has had 
charge of carding and spinning at 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. 


C.. will hereafter devote his entire 


time to the carding. 


W. H. Ware has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Altamahaw (N. C.) Mills to become 


overseer spinning at the Glencoe 
Mill, Burlington, N. C. 


TEXTILE 


partment of the 


BULLETIN 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


SPINNING | 
FRAMES. 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


Eli Ellenburg, of Greenville, 8. 
O., has accepted the position of 
second hand in weaving at the 


Gluck .Mills, Anderson, 8S. C. 

E. KE. Orrell, who recently resign- 
ed as superintendent of the West- 
ervelt Mills, Greenville, S. C. has 
accepted a similar position with the 
Barnaby Mills, in Massachusetts. 


John A. MeFalls has resigned as 
superintendent of the Fitzgerald 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills and accepted po- 
sition as overseer of spinning, af 
the Hantvah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 


Z. RK. Govington, who has been for 
10 years overseer of shipping de- 
Roberdell Millis, 
Rockingham, N. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position fat the 


Locks Mills, Coneord, N. C. 


Walter B. Bell has resigned 
managing editor of the 
(N, 
tary 
Mills 
Mills) 


L. B. Foster has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Manchester 
{Ga.) Gotton Mills to become assist- 
ant superintendent of the Wood- 
‘berry-Mt. Vernon group of mills 
of the Gonsolidated Gotton Dueck Co. 
and will be loeated at Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Brandon Mills. 


as 


) Observer to become secre- 
and treasurer of the Jackson 
(formerly Monroe Cotton 
Monroe, NC, 


Greenville, S. C. 
J. P. Ross........Master Mechanic 


Charlotte J. 


Mills. 


lrawf (ia. 


Charley Nickens....... +... 
Richard Ford.....Master Mechanic 
Seinuine Co. 
Kast Lake, Tenn. 
C. L. Williams....Master Mechanic 


Bamberg Cotton Mills Co. 


Bamberg, S. G. 


L. S. MeAllister...Master Mechanic 
E, A. Smith Mfg. Co. 
Rhodhiss, N. 
Y. B.. Lindsay....Master Mechanje 
Rhodhiss Mfg. Co. 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 
V. B. Lindsay.....Master Mechanic 


VICTOR MILL 


Wert: 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY - 


JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


Southern es. 


STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can | 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


COLUMBUS ,OHIO 


LaFayette, Ga—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the La- 
Fayette Cotton Millis will be held in 
LaFayette on Saturday, Oct. 11th. 


High Point, N. C.—The Pickett 
Cotton Mills are installing two ad- 
ditional spinning: frames 42 
Stafford jooms. They are also 
building 8 tenement houses. 


LaGrange, Ga. -— The work of 
painting the Unity Cotton’ Mill vil- 
lage has been completed and greatly 
improves the appearance of the 
houses. 


Summerville, Ga-Edgar McKen- 
nie a publie aecountant, has com- 
pleted the annual examination of the 
hooks of the Summerville Cotton 
Mills. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—It is now 
stated: that the Sanders Spinning 
Go. will continue operations and 
that the Harborough Mill will be 
started up again in the near fu- 
ture. It was said for a time thal 
the Sanders Mills would be foreed 
to close in connection with the clos- 
ine down of the Harborough Mill. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It 18 reported 
that the Avondale Mills will ex- 
pend about $50,000 for improve- 
ments to their plant, the most of 
which will be used for. replacing 
old equipment with modern ma- 
chinery. The amount of prepara- 
tory machinery will be considerably 
increased. 


Louisville, Ky. — The Puritan 
Cordage Co, has engaged architects 
to prepare plans for altering their 
building, or for the erection of an 
additional buildng to provide 
space for additional machinery. 
This concern recently added ma- 
ehinery that increased their output 
by 25 per eent. 


Great Falls, S. G.—It is reported 
from an authoritative source that 
the Republic. Mills will build an ad- 
ditional mill, work to begin about 
the first of the year. It is under- 
stood fhat the new mill will have 
25,000 spindles and 500 looms, al! 
of the machinery to be electrically 


driven.. The present plant of the 
Republic Mills has about 26,000 
spindles and 600 looms, making 


print cloth. 


Hilderbran, N. C.—A new hosiery 
mill has been organized and install- 
ed at Hilderbran. IL pegan opera- 
tion about September 20. The stock- 
holders are the Waldensians and J. 
A. Cline. Mr. Cline is general man- 
ager... The. 


Waldensian Mill No. 2. The fore- 
man has had 15 years experience, 
and Mr. Cline started the Hickory 
Hosiery Mill and managed and ran 
it six years. They will enlarge their 
business and add new machines at 
the work progresses. 
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Union, 8. C.—The Gannt Manufae- 
luring has been. imecorporated 
with a capital of $10,000 by J. H. 
Gannt and J. W. Gannt. The new 
company will manufacture cotton 
varns and ¢loth knit goods and pa- 
per boxes. 


Greenville, N. G.—A new company 
headed by E. B. Biggs, G. B. W. Had- 
ley, W. H,. Dail and others, is being 


formed here and will build a cottor 


mill in Greenville. They expeet. to 
incorporate with a eapital stock of 
$100,000, W. H. Norris, formerly of 
the Kinston (N. G.) Mills, is also in- 
terested in the project. 


LaGrange, Ga.—Five of the La- 
Grange cotton mills this week paid 
their semi-annual dividends, which 
amounted to $88,987, and an Addi- 
tional $6,000 just paid by an affilia- 
ted colton warehouse makes the to- 
tal $94,987. The mills which paid 
dividends are as follows: 
DPunson Mills, $20,000; 
ter Mills, $20,000; Elm City Mills, 
$18,936; Unity Cotton Mills, $7,- 
549; Milstead Manufacturing — Go., 
$12,000, 


McKinney, Tex.—At the annua! 
meeting of stoekholders of the 
Texas Cotton Mills Co. the regular 
election resulted in the re-election 
of all the old directors with the ex- 
ception of E. W. Kirkpatrick, elect- 
ed a director to take the place of 
T, B. Wilson, recently deceased. 

The mill has just completed. the 
installation of additional equipment 
and machinery which will. double 
the eapacity of the mill. The — mill 
building has also been enlarged to 
twice its original. size, and 300 oper- 
atives are now employed. It is 
elaimed to be the only mill in the 
State making colored cloth. 


Manches- 


Chicamauga, Ga. — The Orystal 
Springs Bleaching Go. has purchased 
from the Allis Ghalmers Co. for their 
new cotton mill a complete equip- 
ment of motors and a 1,000 K. W. 


turbine. Group driving will be 
used except in the spinning room 
where the four frame drive will 
be used. 


Concord, N. C.—The rebuilding of 
the Roberta Mfg. Co. which was 
burned ‘last. year, has been com- 
pleted and the machinery will be 
installed this month. The mill will 
have 1,000 spindles on coarse hosi- 
ery yarns. P. M. Keller will be in 
charge of the plant and act as 
manager and superintendent. 


Troy, N. C.—The R. A. Brown Con- 
struction Company, of Concord, has 
been awarded the contract for the 
erection of the Troy Knitting Mill 
and dye house. The mill will be of 
brick, three stories high and will be 
60x100 feet. The dye house will 
also be three stories high and 60x 
KO feet. The work will begin as 
soon as the materia! can be placed. 
Several shipments of brick ‘have 
been forwarded and the other ma- 
terials will follow in a few days. 


Piedmont, S. €—The Piedmont 
otton Mills have about completed 
the new cloth room and will at once 
begin .the imstallation of a 1,200 
horsepower G. E. turbine and 
Syvnchsmon’s motor which can be 
used either as a generator or as a 
motor. Improved drawing frames 
will replace most of the drawing 
frames now in the mill and other 
improvements are contemplatetl. 
The Piedmont Cotton Mills are be- 
ing operated on full time and are 
doing a fine export business. | 
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The smooth finish of our loom harnesses 
causes them to weave well because the fric- 
tion of the warp. is reduced to a minimum, ; 
and the softness. and phability of the finish | 


make them wear well 


tae 


THESE 
HARNESSES 


Weave Better and Wear Better. 


tough and elastic and not brittle. 


CARLAND CO” 


Saco,’ Maine 


LOOM 


because the harness is 
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Macon, Ga.—A voluntary petition 


in bankruptey has been filed in the — 


United States District Court here 
by the Gem Knitting Mills, schedul- 
ing liabilities of $23,150, of which 
$1,000 is secured. 
New York, are the largest creditors, 
their claims aggregating $19,325. 
The petition was sworn to by [. B. 
M. Turner, the 
company. 


Charlottesville, Va.—The 
lottesville Silk Mills, recently noted 
as incorporating with a capital 


stock of $75,000, have organized with — 


the following officers:. President, 
C. EK. Rolker, Brooklyn, N. Y.; treas- 
urer and manager, Joseph P. Ryan, 
Phillipsburg, Pa.; secretary, E. C, 
McCarthy, Charlottesville, Va. They 
will remove the Phillipsburg plant 
to Chario‘tesville and install 42 silk 
looms driven -by individual eleetric 
motors. They will also manufac- 
ture cotton dresses, using for this 
a plant which they have already 
equipped. 


Springfield, Ga.—The Chamber of 
Commerce is anxious to get a cot- 
ton mill located here and are in- 
viting investigation of the merits 
of Springfield as a location for a 
textile plant. Th y state that the 
town is located in one of the best 
cotton sections in Georgia, and is 
in need of a coton mill to handle 
the large quantities of cotton. grown 
in Effingham, Screven and Burke 
counties, all along the Brinson rail- 
road. ‘Thousands of bales of cotton 
are handled each year along this 
railroad, all of which could be se- 
cured for the proposed mill — at 
Springtield., | 

The Chamber of Commerce in- 
tends to push the proposition to a 
successful conclusion and is ready 
lo make and receive propositions 
for the construction of a mill here, 


Griffin, Ga.The three mills of 
the Georgia Cotton mills, of Atlan- 
ta, Which were purchased at a bank- 
ruptey sale a little more than a year 
ago and completely overhauled and 
equipped anew, have shown a very 
gratifying profit during the © last 
year, according to the auditor’s re- 
port, just made public. The re- 
port further states that the pros- 
peets for the coming year are good. 

One of the mills recently ¢losed 


a contract for $100,000 worth of its” 


products with one of the largest job- 
bing houses, said to be the largest 
contract ever placed with one mill 
for this particular line of cotton 
goods. The mills employ more thaa 
600. people. 

On September 25 the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held, re- 
sulting in the election of directors 
who in turn elected the following 
officers for another year: Clyde L. 
King, president; Bolling H. Jones, 
viee president: R. P. Shepard, sec- 
retary, and J, C. Brooks, treasurer. 


Hecht & Co. of | 


president of 


Ghar- 
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Kansas City, Kan.-The Kansas 
city Cotton Mills Co. at 17th and 
Osage avenues, has announced, 
‘hrough its secretary and treasurer, 
idward E. Holmes, that the plant 
will be elesed down this week pend- 
ing efforts on the part of the cor- 
poration to interest $50,000 addition- 
al capital. Lessening. demand = for 
the factory's single output, cotton 
duek, is assigned as a cause for. this 
step. Efforts will be made to raise 
the money in the Bast for the pur- 
pose Of enlarging the plant and in- 
creasing the variety of its output. 

The mills, which were. buill over 
seven years ago at a cost of $300,000, 
are owned by local capital. L. tL. 
Seibel is president and Bryon F. 
Card, superintendent and agent. 
The mill employs about 200 people. 
The J. Spencer Turner Co,., of New 
York, is the selling agent for the 
mili, 


Twice before it has Deen neces-. 


sary to elose the mils when the 
market for eotton duck was slug- 
gish, 


To Represent D. D. Felton Brush Co, 

Geo. B. Snow has accepted the 
position of traveling representative 
of the D. D, Felton Brush Company 
of Atlanta, Ga., and will visit the 


mills with their well known line of 


brushes, 


Library at Brogon Mills. 


The Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C., 
have established a library and read- 
ing room in a building near the mill 
and it is being very generally used 


by the operatives. 


Besides a considerable number of 
books, the library has numbers of 
books, the library has subscribed to 
an unsusually large number of. the 
leading magazines an several games 
are provided for those who do not 
wish to read. 

The library is open from 11 a. mM, 
until 9 p. m. and is.in ¢eharge of 
Miss Reed, who also looks after the 
welfare work of the village. 


Fulton Social and Athletic Club. 


The Fulton Social and Athietix 
Club, Atlanta, Ga., gave their reg- 
entertainment the 
night of September 26th, which was 
lwo hours of real enterlainment,. as 
there was not a dull number on 


the program, which was as fel- | 


lows: 7 

Selection, Grave Yard Orchestra: 
vocal solo, Mrs. Henderson; read- 
ing, Mrs. Gook. piano solo; Miss 
Nell Jackson; fifteen minutes non- 
sense, Geo. W. Seeger: vocal solo, 
Mrs. Henderson; reading, Jessie 
Moon: Ten Minutes in Goon Town. 


Lindsey; seleetion,; Grave Yard Or- 


chestra. 
The above program was then fol- 
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Solves the Moisture 
Problem 


When you buy raw Cotton, Wool, and other 
fibres. you also buy enough water to depreciate 
your profits—if you do not put the water back 
into your finished product. 

If you have not the correet humidity in your 
pliant for the material you handle—it will lose its 
moisture. 

And you will lose the weight you paid for. 

The Turbo-Humidifier puts back the moisture 
—giving the finished material its natural weight 
and saving your profits. 

The Turbo delivers pure’ “pulverized water’ 
into the atmosphere of your different departments. 
It insures in all seasons the right degree of hu- 
midity for any condition or material. 

It will eost you only a red stamp to get proof 
of these faet claims. Ask for the proof. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No. 32 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
B.S. COTTRELL, Manager 


The Byrd Knotter 


Price $20.00 


Simple of Operation 
DutabilityGuaranteed 


Small Repair Cost 


‘Byrd Manufacturing Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


13 


lowed by a very enjoyable social 


session, during whieh several of 
our young ladies regaled’ those 
present with a tasty punch chris- 
tened “Purgason Punch,” so 
in honor of overseer of weaving, 

E: Purgason. 

The president of the club, Jas L. 
Brush, also announced that on the 
night of October 10th the president 
of the mills, Osear Elsas, would ad- 
dress the club members and visi- 

The Fulton Soeral and Athletic 
Club will give 
monthly during the Winter season, 
varied with debates on current 
questions by the members of the 
debating society. A complete min- 
strel show is planned for the near 
future, and an “Old Folks” concert 
is being looked forward to. The 
children will not be forgotten. as 
something nice is being planned 
for them during the holidays. 


Cuting Affray at Rome. 


In an altereation near the Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., Sanders El- 


rod was badly ¢ut by Andy Wil-- 


liams. Both men are employes of 
the mills. 

The trouble between the men, it 
is said, started in the mill during 
the day about some. work. When 
the day’s work was over the men 
met and fought. Before bystanders 
could interfere, Elrod was deeply 


-gashed across the neck, and on the 


arm and hand. ‘The wound is is 
thought will not prove serious. 


Three Arrested. 


Three arrests made. Monday will 
probably in a very short time ex- 
plain away the mystery surrounding 
the numerous incendiary fires in 
outhouses on the Augusta Factory 
property during the past several 
months. The thalf dozen or more 
fires discovered in a row of closets 
back of Augusta. Factory houses 
were plainly, from the evidences 
discovered, started by the same 


‘people. In each instance greasy 


railroad waste was stuffed under the 
eves of the eloset and fired — with 
matches. 


Walter L. Holi Dead. 


Walter L. Holt, of Fayetteville, 
N. ¢.. a well known cotton manu- 
facturer, died Oct, Ist, in the West 
Brook hospital in Richmond, Va., 
where he had gone to be treated for 
a nervous breakdown. Mr. Holt was 
a pioneer in the deleviopment of the 
lextile industry on the upper Cape 
Fear river. He was president of 
the Holt-Morgan and Holt-Willlam- 
son mills and a director in several 
big mills in the Alamance county 
section. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Seuthern Represatative, Third Nat. Bank Buildiag, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods Report 


New York—The cotton goods mar- 
ket showed some improvement dur- 
ing the week. Wide lawns were 
sold in fair volume at prices whieh 
were one-half cent over the low 
level. The market on plain fine 
goods is still far from active. Con- 
verters are still operating very 
conservatively on lines of novelty 
cloths. The opinion is expressed 
mm some quarters that the = fine 
goods trade is due to improve now 
that the tariff bill has been. pass- 
ed. There are few who é€are to 
express an opinion as to whal ef- 
fect the lower rates will have, but 
if is generally believed that iL will 
be some months before any serious 
effect can be felt. 

Advances ¢ontinued in both brown 


and bleached goods, due more to 


the shortage of supplies for nearby 
requirements than to the high 
prices of cotton. Standard brown 
drills were marked up one-quarter 
cent a yard, three-vyard sheetings 
one-eighth cent and four yard, 56x 
60s one eighth cent. The market 
is so Short of goods that jobbers are 
now willing to pay the advances ‘of 
one-eighth cent over the market 
prices to gel prompt shrpments. 
A good many buyers are in the 
market looking for further supplies 
of goods on which they are short 
and many requests are coming in 
from jobbers in the West and oth- 
er sections and they state that their 
supplies are shorter than they have 


been in years and that the goods 


are badly needed, In many de- 
partment and commission houses, 
sales would have been ‘much larg- 
er during the past month had there 


been more goods available. 


Print cloth constructions for de- 
livery during the first three months 


of the new year sold quite freely 
during the latter part of the week 


at advanced prices. Converters have 
advanced prices on print cloths in 
the finished stale and claim that 
they are getting business at the 
new prices. The market on both 
the buying and selling side has come 
to believe that there is little in the 
situation that indicates priees will 
be lower for the next four months 
and there is much to indicate that 
prices will go higher. 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket was quieter last week than it 
has been for some time. The mar- 
ket was steady and firm with the 
prices advanced on. several nar- 
row styles, but the total sales 
amounted to only 175,000 pieces. Tt 


“4s the first time in more than two 


months that sales have come below 


200,000 On the wide and 


medium styles the milis were dis- 
posed to sell. freely at top prices. 
Advances of a sixteenth of a cent 


a..yard. were. insisted .on for some 


narrow printers’ styles. The 
inch narrow goods advanced a six- 
teenth of a cent. There was also 
an advance on 27-inch, 64x60s 


goods. 


Contracts usually ran only as far 
as the first of the year. A few have 


been placed for January, but: the 


bulk of them will come during the 


next ten weeks. Mills are reluetant 


to offer contracts , even at -ad- 
vances, for any extended period, be- 
cause of the rising cotton market, 
and buyers are hoping that prices 
will drop. 

Sales were distributed over — a 
wide variety of style, with the wide 
goods selling better than the nar- 
row styles. There was consider- 
able inquiry for narrow goods, but 
buyers hesitated about meeting the 
advanced prices that the mills 
wanted. There were heavy sales 
of sateens during the week and 
prices on that specialty stiffened. 
Twills were also in good demand 
and the sales were fairly large, 

Prices were quoted in New York 
as follows: 

Prt clth, 28-in, std 3 7-8 4 

28~in. 64x60s.. .. 3 3-4 


Gray goods, 39-in,: 


38 4-2-in, std . 
Brown. drills, std 
Sheetings, southern, | 

a -yd, OBB to. 6 1-2 

k~yard, 48x48s ... 6 1-4 


Stark, 8-oz. duck. .14 
Hartford, 41-oz., 40- 

in. duck .- .. .. 1-8 
Ticking, 8-oz. .. ..44 
Std fancy print. 5 — 
Std g£inghams .. .. 6 1-2 


Fine dress ginghams 7 1-2 to 9 4-4 
Kid fin. cambries .. 4 3-4 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 


Cotton. 
Oetober 3. 1913. .. 1.919.505 
gast week 1,603,794 
Same date last vear .. 2 236.058 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. . 


New York, Oct. 3.—The following 
statistics on the movement of. cot- 
ton. for the week ending Friday, 
October 3, were compiled by the 
New York Cotton Exchange: 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 


1913. 

Port réceinis 2: 
Overland to mills and 

6,594 
Southern mill takings: 

Gain of stock at interior 


Brought into sight for the 
week .. 965.135 
TOT AL. CROP MOVE ME NT. 
Port. receipts .. .. 1,446,621 
Overland to mills and Can- 
Stock at interior towns in 


Southern mill takings .es- 
timated) .. -. 255,000 


Brought into sight thus far 
for the season . . 1,877,567 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS. 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE. 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building — PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


de 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


to 4 7-8. 


When you enjoy the economy of lubrication 
provided by 


“aha 


NOW: 


UNITED STATES 


you discover that increased production 
means a great deal more than a slightly 
lower lubricant expense. 


Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduction of oil stains 
in your Cardi Twisting and Spinning. Then write us for 
test samples o NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 


IMPROVED INMAN AUTOMATIC 


BANDING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R I. 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spinning frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 
stretch of bands after they are 
put on. Saves child labor. 


Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher beams. 


h 
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: ~ A. M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott &Co if 
Charlotte, N. C. 
, Spartanburg, S. C. 
| BROKERS 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn = Carpete and Yarn in Dealers in Mill Stocks and other Binds, C; han. 
volume of business, while others 9-4 slack .......... 22. +2 1-2 Grade Securities | 
sot only small orders. The buying 8-4 slack ..... a1 1-222 South Carelina and Georgia Mil! | i 
4 in September was good and — 8-3-4 hard twist .... 20 1-2— | Stocks. North Carolina Mill Stocks. i 
eported that if was the best mont 
year. With the stiff ad- Southern Single Warps: Bid. Asked 
ing. in September, dealers are not 8s 21 Aiken Mfg. Co. 8. GC... 35 Arimgton.. .. .. +: 141 
October, but expect that buying 12s 680 «Brown, pid .. .... .. 100 
will: be. restricted to the actual 22 1-2-—23 ©... Gannon. .......... i 
needs of the manufacturers and ifs 1-2 Aroadiqg Milian, &. C. .. Of ... | 
ihat buying in anticrpation of needs 20s ...............,.. 23 1-224 Arkwright Mills, S.C... ... 100 Orrus .. .. . 
will not be much in evidence. The 24s ............ 2  -—25 1-2 Augusta Factory, Ga.... 35 ...  Ghadwick- Hoskins, pf. 100 
receipts of yarn from the South 266 ..............:. va 0 1-2. —26 Avondale Mills, Ala, .. 115 120 Chadwick-Hoskins, com ... 8} iq 
peing the largest that has been re- 40s 33 Brandon Mill, 8. C........ ace 
It is reported that hosiery manu- ©-Piy Warns: 
.f them being sold up until next Chiquola, 8. com -- 105 115 
‘une with prices that show a good mig. CO, G..... 101... Gibson 
profit. The buying of yarns by Clifton Mfg. Co. 8. C. pf 100 ... Grav Mf C | 
iosiery knitters was moderate and 99  _.93 4.4, Clifton Cot. Mills, 8. ... 125 Hichland Park 191% 200 4 
practically all for prompt or spot 16s 33 4294 Courtenay Mfg. Co., S.C. ... 90 “ 
deliveries. Sales of 12s, 14s, 16s and 1.9.95 Columbus Mig. Co, Ga. 92% 100 Highlana Park, pfd.... ... 102 
i8s Southern cones were made on Des 19.96 Cox Mfg. Co, 8. C. 1384-3 
ihe basis of 22 1-2 cents for 10s. 1-9 Converse Co, 8.C.. 8 ... 
some of the Southern spmners are Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.. 110 Loray Mills, ofa... 95 
asking more for some of the fine 40s 39 94 Darlingt6én Mfg. Co., §. 
ucking. For coarse numbers spin- | | Drayton Mills, 8. C. .... 50 Lowell .. .. 
ners who are wel sold Up Frame Spun Yarn on Cones Bague & Phenix Mill, Ga. 80 Majestic 
ing on the basis of 23 1-2 cents for Easley Mill, C......... 
lots for future delivery and are Eneree Mfg. Co, 5. 0. 50 
predicting that the prices will he ‘0s 99 1.9.93 nor Wast 
on the ‘basis of 24 1-2 cents within 18 preferred .. .. as ington Mills, pid.. ... 100 
There was a fair demand for sin- Exposition Mill, Ga...... ... 150 
sre was a fair demand for s a 
cle combed peeler cones, from both MOS C. Milla, 8. C. .... 70 
al BS 24 1-2-2 jaffney Mfg. Co. S.C... 62% ...0 | a 
hosiery and underwear manufactu- ! Gaffney Mig. Co., 5. ©. 
vers, This demand was from 14s to 88 Gainesville Cotton Mills, | 
were sold on the basis of 27, 27 1-2 Glenwood Mills, 8. CC... .. 141 Parker Cotton Mills, 
and 28 cents for 10s. Sales of 24s es Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co, guaranteed .. .. .. 100100&int 
vere made for 38 1-2 cents, 30s sold 908 40 45 
for 35 eents and 36s for 37 1-2 cents. Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 6.2 
Mercerizing yarns are quiet, al- Two-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins: S. C, preferred . ... 86 Orr Cotton Mills ....., al . 
hough some of the dealers are look- | Gluck Mills, S. 80 Ottaray Mills, 8 C. .. ... 100 q 
ng for an improvement in the de- 995 ....,...,-....... 26  —26 1-2 Granby Cot. Mills, S. C. Oconee Mills, common. ... 100 a 
mand, Some of the mercerizers 995 Granby C. M., S. C., pfd. Ovonee Mills, pfd...... 100 & in. 
need business badly and are offer- 97 4.2. Graniteville Mfg. Co., 8. Pacolet Mfg. Co. S.C... ... 404 
ing to sell without much regard for og. 1.9. 98 140 145 Paralet Mfg. Co.. pid... 100&in. 
Southern Single Hartsville S.C... 170 ... Piedmont Mfg. Go., S.C. 144 160 
18 10 Inman Mills, S.C... .. ... 105 Poe F, W.) Mfg. Go, 8. q 
21 1-2-2 [Inman Mills, 8. C., pfd 105 4145 
50s 16 1-949 Langley Mfg. €o., 8. C. 7 7 ‘ucapau Mi 
Limestone Mill, 8. C..... 125 133 Union-Buffalo, ist pfd. 35 40 { 
21 1-222 ...  Union-Buffalo Mill 
99 99 4.9 Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: Mills, 75 ond pfd.. q 
Mills Mfg. Co. S.C... 140 ... Victor Mfg. Co., S. C.. 
23 1-2— dt 1-2-—32 Mollohon Mfg. Co. 8. ... 90 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., S. 
36. 1-2 Monaghan Mills,.8. C... ... ... Warren Mfg. Co, 58. Cc. 80 
26 VE 42 —~44 Newberry ©. Mills, 8. C....185 140 Warren Mfg. Co., pfd:.. 100 ... 
26 1-2—27 Ninety-Six Mills G. 185 ... Watts Millis, SG. .... ... 38 q 
53 Norris ©. Mills, SC... 102 ... Williamston Mill, §. C.. 
34 1-2— TOG 64 63 Orangeburg Mfg. Co., 8. Woodruff C. Mills, 8. C. 9 ... 
39 1-240 C., preferred...... ... 9 Woodside C. Mills, 8. C. ae 


& 


| Personal Items 


16 


E. FE. Shedd, of Clinton, S. C., has 
heen visiting at Anderson, 5. GC. 


Bee Harden is now running a sec- 
tion in spinning at the Alexander 
City (Ala.) Mills. 


_-,-—, Lower has accepted position 
as night overseer of weaving al the 
Atlas Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

Puckett has resigned as 
night overseer of weaving at the 
Atlas Mill, Bessemer City, N. 


resigned as 
Beau- 


W. T. Garner has 
overseer of weaving at the 
mont Mills, Spartanburg, 5. ©. 


J. W. Splawn has been promoted 


overseer of 


Mills, 


from second hand to 
weaving at the Beaumont 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


¢. O. Turner has been promoted 
from Joom fixer to second hand tn 
weaving at the Beaumont Mills, 


Spartanburg, 8. ©. 


J. H, Spark, secretary and treas- 


urer of the Gray Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. €., has been ona business trip to 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


W. H. Norris, formerly superin- 


ftendent of the Kinston (N. C.) Cot- - 


ton Mill, is interested in the organ- 
ization of a hosiery yarn mill at 
Greenville, S. €. 


L. H. Miller has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Darlington, 8. C., 


- fo aceept a position at Huntsville, 


Ala. 


FE. N. Tart has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning and - winding in 
Lumberton. (N. C.) Mili Nos. 1 and 2 
and will engage in business at 
Goldsboro, N. C, 


Operative Electrocuted. 


W. Golumbus Preston, an employe 
at, White Oak Gotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., died Tuesday night from 
an electric shock which he received 
while at work in the engine room of 
the mill. 

In some way while at work in the 
engine room he eame in contact with 
a wire. 
to the hospital but all efforts to save 
his life were in vain, 

More Than Three Million Bales 

Ginned, 


Washington, Oct. 2.—The second 
eotton ginning report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, issued at 10 a. m., today 
announced. that. 3237,851 bales. of 
cotton of the growth of. #913 had 


been ginned prior to September 25, 


counting round bales as half Dales. 


To that date last vear 3,005,934 bales 
or 22.3 per cent of the entire crop, 
had heen ginned: in 1911, to. thal 


dale 3.676.599 hates” or 22.6 per cent 


had been ginned: in 1908 to that 
date 2.590.639 bales or 198 per 
cent of the crop had heen ginned, 
and in 1906 to that date © 2,057,283 
bales or 15.8 per cent of the crop 
had been ginned, 
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Charged With Larceny. 


Kk. S. Skinner, who has had charge 


of the supply room of the weaving 


department of the Massachusetts 
Mill, Lindale, Ga., was arrested last 
week on the charge of larceny from 
the mill company. [ft is said that 
he had taken a large amount of 
leather, user for belting, harness 
work and other purposes, a num- 


ber of tacks, emory cloth, and. other 


things from the supply room, and 
that these were. found in his house. 
He is under bond for his appearance 
at trial. 


4. J. Rauch Hart. 


J. J. Raueh, overseer of carding 
at the Arista Mills, Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. 6. met with a serious acci- 
dent last week. It seems that Mr. 
Rauch was struck on the head by a 
heavy piece of machinery around 
which he was working, which frac- 
tured his skull. The physician at 
the hospital to which he was taken 
stated that he did not’ think Mr. 
Rauch’s injuries were necessarily 
fetal, but that it would be several 
days before they could tell what 
the outeome would be. 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Co., 


SPINNING RINGS 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires 


Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR. Greenville, S. C. 


Torrington, Connecticut — 


REPAIRS 
Spindles Straightened and Re-pointed 
Steel Rolls Re Neckedand Re-F luted 
Card Room Spindles Re-Topped 
Flyers Repaired and Balanced 


Dixie Spindle & Fiver Co.,Ine. 


REAR 11 E, 4th STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. 
EXPERT OVERHAULERS AND REPAIRERS OF 


SPINNING AND CARD-ROOM MACHINERY. 


OUR EXPERTS ENDORSED BY OVER 500 MILL MEN 


MANUFACTURE AND FURNISH 


Stee! Rolls, Pressers, Spindles 
Flyers, Bolsters, Bases 
‘Top Rolls, Collars 
Whorls, Steps, Ete 


Ww. ‘i. MONTY, Treas. 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH 
W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. and See. 
FIRST AND ORIGINAL 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

The Responsible Concern of Good Reputation 
OVERHAULERS, REPAIRERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 

WE SELL TWISTER AND DOUBLE OR SINGLE SPINNING RINGS | 
WE ALIGN AND LEVEL SHAFTING WITH A KINKEAD OUTFIT 


TO WHOM IT MAY GONCERN——We have no branches, nor are we connected with any other Company 


He was carried immediately - 


ED RING! 
YTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


jority of Cotton Manufacturers,:on account of the 

general satisfaction it has always given. A 
ainder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines 
readily with a: y starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well 
on the yarn. Manufacturers of exports and denims find it valuable, as 
it reduces shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Should use Raw 
Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, 


_ HIS IS an old preparation, well known to the ma- 


Southern Sales Agent 


Write for formula. 


New York 
CHARLOT N. C. 


ardice,” 


Thursday, October 9, 1913 
Another Speaker Needed. 


The ‘program committee of the 
Southern Textile Association has 


about completed the program fer 


the meeting which is to be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., on Noy. 2ist and 22nd, 
but has room on the program for 
one additional speaker. 


They would tike fo hear from any © 


supermtendent or overseer who 
could prepare a paper on a prac- 
tical subject and would like to be 
placed on the program. In case 
several make applications to. the 


committee they will select the one 
who appears to them to have the 
All indications point 
to a very large altendance at. the 


best subject. 


Atlanta meeting. 


All sessions will be held at the 
Ansley Hotel which has-a large as-. 


sembly room on the tep floor away 
from the noise of the streets hbe- 
low. 

The superintendents and over- 
seers of Alabama and Georgia do 


not often have an opportunity of 


attending one of these meetings and 


we expect them to be present in 


large numbers. 


doe Boseman Dead. 


It is with sdneitor able regret that 
we learn of the death of J. D. Bose- 
man, superintendent of the Home. 


Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga. whieh 
occurred last week and which was 
due to appendicitis. 

Mr. Boseman had been a superin- 
tendent for many years, having fill- 


ed positions at Morganten, York- 
ville, Warrenton and ether places 
and was very well known. | 
- Young Girl Gets Arm and Hand 


Badly Hurt. 


Clara Suits, the 13-year-old 
| daughter of Mrs. John Germany, 


was painfully injured in the Massa- 
chusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga. Thurs- 
day when her left arm came = in 
contact with a fast-moving belt that 
carried the hand around a pulley, 
ge arm was severely wrenched 


and two fingers broken. The flesh 


was slightly bruised. The wounds 
are healing nicely. 


Legs Cut Off by Interurban Car. 


Walter Tucker, 
of Pelzer, S.C. attenipted to cateh 
a fast freight of the Greenville, 
Spartanburg and Anderson railway 


at that point and fell between the 


ears, both of his legs being so badly 
erushed that amputation was nec- 
essary. Tucker attempted to board 
the train while it was moving at a 
rapid rate and in some manner 1jé6s) 
his hold and fell between the cars 
The wheels passed over the lowe 


portion. of his body and he was 


dragged for some distance. 

Both his legs were amputated, 
but be died several hours after ne 
operation was performed,’ 


“When he saw the enemy comings 
I call that eow- 


he turned and ran. 


“Not at all. He remembered that 
the earth is round, and he infend- 


ed to run around and attack the- 


enemy from the rear,”—Ex. 


a young mill man 


| 
: 

DOUBLE BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED | 
| 
MADE BY THEW | 
SCOTCH SIZE OR KLEISTER 

pr 
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PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


October 9 1943. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Especially experienced on combed 
yarns, both coarse and fine. Have 
had long experience in first-class 

mills. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No, 470. 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Want Advertisements. long 
qualified on white and colored ho- 


experience and especially WISH to correspond with managers 
of either white. or colored mills 
that are contemplating a change 
of superintendents. Can give sat- 
isfactory references as to ability 
and character. Now employed as 
superintendent. Address No. 471. 


f 


. glery yarns. Good references. 


Address No. 458. Personal Attention Guaranteed 


‘30 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers | 
Suite 74N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


if you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills. : 


WANT position as superimtendent 
of either yarn or cloth mill. Am 
an expert carder. Parties whose 
production is not up to standard WANT position as superintendent. 
in either quality or quantity . Have had long experience on 
would lose nothing by investigat- coarse work including blanket 
ing. Possess character and edu- manufacturing. Now employed. 
; cational qualifications. Address Good references. Address No. 472. 

No. 459. 


as overseer and superintendent. 
Can change on short notice. Good 
references. Address Nu. 480. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or as superintendent of i 
small mill. 10 years cxperience | 


Employment Bureau. 


.. WANT position as superintendent. 


iti nerinte: Now employed and giving satis- 
The Enipioyment Bureau is a fea- WANT p sition as superintendent 


faction, but desire larger mill. Can a 30 

ture of the Southern Textile Bul- furnish best of references. Ad- a 4 

end we better feciiities Years (Gxperionce No. 672 Strictly temperate. Can give g00 

, for placing’men in Southern mills overseer and . superintendent references. Address No 


Good references. Address No. 460 
WANTED—A New Fngland man, 40 
years of age, married, moral and 
strictly temperate, wants position 
as superintendent. 28 years hard, 


than any other journal. 

# The cost of joining our employ- 
s ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which ease a reason- 
able fee is charged. 


- We do not guarantee to place 
’ every man who joins our employ- 


WANT positon as superintenden! 
or carder in large mill at not less 
than $4.00. Have had long experi- 


tical iy aly and can furnish first-class 


grades of cotton goods. _ Plain, 7 | i 
fancies, and lenos. White or col- 
ored. From 10s to 100s yarns. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Especially experienced on jac- 
quard and fancy goods, both 
white and colored. Also expert 
designer. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 461. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Have had 15 years’ experi- 


ment bureau, but we do give them WANT position as superintendent 


the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the South- 
ern textile industry. 


or overseer of carding in large 
mill. Now employed but want 
larger job. Experienced on both 
white and colored goods. Satis- 


Practical mechanic, good carder, 


expert weaver and finisher. Tex- 


tile graduate, excellent manager. 
organizer, efficiency expert and 
live wire. 3 years’ experience in 


ence in large mili and can give 
best of references. Sober. Good 
manager of help. Address No. 483. 
mill. Good references. Address 


j 

: | factory references. Address No. the South; at present employed. wawy position as uverseer of card- 
Weavers Wanted. | 462. Reason for wanting to change not 
ing or combing. Especially expe- 
Want ten good weavers. Good salary, but an opportunity to rienced on combers. Would ac- 
; running work, Good wages.| WANT position as overseer of demonstrate ability. In this day cept second hand position in large i} 
- New mill. Good schools and beaming, warping, slashing, ete. of xeen competition and tariff re- No. 484. 4 
Writ place to live. Am T. 8. graduate for full cot- | | 4 
Pipe ORE fon course. Have run several iti erinte 
Overseer of Weaving, - fidential. Ai references. Address 
ly practical. Good references. Ad- No ATA man, experienced in carding, 
Postex dress No. 464, | spinning, warping, twisting and 
winding. Am a hustler for pro- 
WANT position as carder in large WANT as duction. Best of references, Ad- 
ployed and giving satisfaction but Ge WANT position as overseer of card- 4 
| prefer to change. Good refer- rerer= ing. Would accept position as 
Ope ating cond) lon. ences. Address No. ences.. ress iNo. second hand in large room. Have 
Write full description and price. had good experience in first class 
| ess Carder, care Southert xperience asi 
eare Southern WANT position as overseer of card- WANT mills and can furnish good refer- 
ing. in small mill or second hand Weaving or would accep: ences. Address No. 486. 
oil in large mill at not less than $2.25. cond hand job in good mill with — 1 
: Warver Tender Wanted. Have had long experience and am chance of promotion. Good ref- WANT position as overseer of weav- q 
n Job now open for first class | "OW employed. Age 26. Married. eee. AOR. NO. 47. ing. Have had experience on 4 
h -warper> on denn warper On Good references. Address No. 466. rhe | ~~ many lines of goods and can give 4 
warp yarns from 10s to 168 single siparintendent. satisfaction. Can get produc- 
y warps, steady employment six | WANT position as overseer of card- got tion. Good references. . Adress 
e days per week Pays $1.50 per} Now employed in large mill Can furnish good — 
day. Addiess No. 1033, care but wish to change. Prefer fine No. 477 | 
Southern Textile Bulletin. goods mill. Can furnish best of FORD WANT of weay- 
| references as to character ing. Mave BAG Sxperience 
. ability. Address No. 467. WANT position as superintendent and fancy weaving and am now : 
Card Grinder Wanted. overseer of Have had Can | 
WANT seeond hand in eardin Ong Row wry Prererences. POSS 
at WANT position as overser of spin- ployed, but prefer healthier lo- q 
fir ning or superintendent of yarn ation. Can furnish satisfactory WANT position as overseer of card- q 
is try’ 38 & B. cards at $1.50. il] H h ld t b 6 N c 
Address’ W. ‘T. Royster, overseer references. Address No. 475. ing. Have had long experirence 
4 of carding. Lando, 8. C yy years but have good reason for and can furnish satisfactory ref- q 
wanting to change. Age Mar- position as overseerOfcard- erences. Experienced on_ both 
: WANT position as overseer of weav- "ied. Sober. Good references. jing 45 years as second hand and coarse and fine work. Address q 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. Address No. 468. assistant overseer. Married. Strict- No. 489. q 

“a _Now employed and have had long | ly sober and can furnish refer- WANT positio nas overseer of card- 
“sa experience. Good references. Ad- WANT position as overseer of spin- ences as fo character and BDUIty. ing: “Have-run ‘large rooms ina 1 
| dress No, 457. ning in medium size mill or sec- Address No, 479. first-class mill and given satis- ; 
at ond hand in large mill. Now em- . . faction. Can furnish best of ref- 
‘a | —=- ployed as second hand in first- WANT position as carder, spinnner erences. Address No. 490. 1 
1: WANT position as superintendent class mill and ean furnish good or superintendent by a practical | 


in either N. C. or S. C. Have had 


references, Address No. 469. 


mill man of 20 years’ experience 


(Continued on next pega) 
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WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in small mill or second hand 
in large mill. Now employed, but 
prefer to change. Can furnish 
good references. Address No. 491. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Now employed and giving satis-- 


faction but want larger mill. Have 
had wide experience and can fur- 
nish good references. Address No. 
492... 


or overseer of weaving at not less 
‘than $5.00 per day. Long experi- 
ence on fancies, dobby and. jac- 
- quard goods. 13 years with pres- 
ent employer. Good habits and 
satisfactory references. Address 
No. 493. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth . 


room. Have 14 years experience 
on exports, domestics, sheetings, 
drills, fancies and sateens. . Gan 
furnish necessary references as 
to ability and character. Address 
No. 494. 3 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or carder and spin- 


ner. Now employed and giving . 


satisfaction but want larger job. 
Good references. Address No. 
495. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced on both fine 
and coarse numbers and can han- 
die large room. Good experience 
and fine referenees. Address No. 
496. 
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from present and past employers. 
Have family of spinners and doff- 


ers, Have seldom changed posi- 


tions. Address No 502. 

WANT position as saperintendent 
“of yarn mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Age 23. Mar- 
ried. Strictly sober with no bad 
habits. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences as to ability and charac- 
ter. Address No, 503. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Now em- 
ployed in large mill and giving 
satisfaction but prefer to change. 
iood references. Address No, 504. 


WANT position as 
weaving. Long emperience. 11 
years on last job. Age 35. Can 
furnish good references both as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 505. 


overseer of 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning twisting or winding. 
had long experience and can give 
good references. Now employed 
Address No. 506. 

WANT position as 
Have had long experience and can 
secure production, Good refer- 
ences. Now employed, but want 
better position. Address No. 508. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill. or carder and spin- 
ner in a large mill.. Have had long 
experience and given satisfaction. 
Am a textile graduate. Address 
No. 509. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing. Long experience as. carder. 
Age 34. Married. Strictly sober 
and attend to business. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 497. 


WANTED position by a married 
man, 33 years old, as overseer 
of earding in some good mill i 
N. G& Am now employed, but 
want better job. Have had four 
years’ experience as overseer. 
19 years in mill. Can furnish good 
references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 498.. 


WANT position as overseer weay- 
ing. Have had ten years’ experi- 
ence as overseer. Have run some 
big jobs. Nothing less than $2.50 
per day considered. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 499. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on fine combed yarns. Can 
furnish best of references and 
can give satisfaction. Address No. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have long experience both as 
overseer of spinning and as su- 
perintendent Can. furnish ref- 
erences from former. employers. 
Prefer weaving mill. Address No. 
501. 


WANT position as master me- 
ehanic. 23. experience. 
Strictly sober. Good references 


MANUFACTURING Chemist, mak- 
ing Softeners, Sizing and Fnishing 
Compounds is open for engage- 
ment with a Sizing material con- 
cern or will act as: Maker for 
Manufacturing concern. Starch 
expert and good salesman. Prac- 
tical sizer on Cottons and Worst- 
eds, English experience, Address 
No. 510. - 


JOB WANTED as overseer in large 
ecard room or assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed as su- 
perintendent.of small mill, but 
would change for larger job. Good 
references and long experience. 
Address No, 511, 


WANT posilion as superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
of spinning in large mill. Have 
had long practical experience and 
can furnish excellent references. 
Address No. 512. 


WANT position as overseer caru- 
ing al not less than $3.00 per day. 
Have had 15 years experience in 
card room, 4 years as overseer. 
29 years old. Married. Can give 
good refereness. Address No, 543 

WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or superintendent. Would ac- 
cept job at $3.00 per day. Can 
take job at once. Goood refer- 
ences and long experience. Ad- 
dress No, 514, 


WANT sd as overseer card- 
ing with a first-class mill at $3.50 


Thursday, October 9, 4913. 


A. H. Washburn, President 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager i 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLAN KS 
MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


| town local capital has been 
Have 


Chance for 
Knitting Mill Man 


In an East Tennessee 
subscribed for a knitting 
mill. The ‘parties behind 
the enterprise want a ca- 
pable manager and superin- 
tendent for the plant who 
will invest some: money in | 
stock. 

There is a good supply of 
available Labor, women and 
girls, many of whom are al- 
ready trained. 

If interested write. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Ager 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Room 129 Washington, D.C. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
at not less than $3.00. per day. 


Can give good references and 
Address 


change on week’s notice. 


No. 521. 


WANT ‘position as superintendent of 
spinning mill by practical man 


with 22 years experience in spin- 
ning. Amat present spinner. in 
50,000 spindle plant. Have. been 
With present for 
years. Address No. 52 


00 per day. Long experi- 
ence. Can give good references. 
Address No, 

WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both by a young married 
man.. Strictly sober and good 
manager of help. Best of refer- 
-enees by past employers. Produc- 
tidn guaranteed or know the rea- 
son why. Address No. 516, 


WANT position as supermtendent, 
Have had long experience and am 
entirely competent... Can furnish 
sabisfactory references and will 
give. satisfaction. Address No. 

WANT position as superintnedent, 
Have ‘had long experirence and 
given entire satisfaction. Reason 
for changing is for better salary 
45 years old. Married. Member 
of church, strictly sober. My ex- 
perience has been from the 
ground up on both white and col- 
ored work. Address No. 518. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
24 years experience in cardimeg. 
Married. Sober. Good references. 
Can change on short notice. Ad 
aren No. 519. 


— 


WANT as superintendent 
or overseer carding or carder. and 
spinner. Good references both as 
to character and ability. Addrese 
No, 520, 


“WANT 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em-— 


ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer a.more modern mill. 
Can furnish the best of 
ences. Address No. 523. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $2.50 per day. 
Have had long experience - and 

‘an furnish best of references. 
Address No. ‘524. 


WANT position as overseer weay- 


ing. I am an overseer of long ex- 


perience on different classes of 
goods, both plain and fancies. Car 
dress No. 525. 


refer- 


WANT position as cardér or spin- 
ner, or both, or superintendent of 
small mill. Have had 15. vears’ 
experience as practical mill man 
Address No, 526. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
spinning in 
small mill. 8. C. or N. C. prefer-. 


ing or carding and 


red. 15 years experience. Age 
44. Now employed. Would ae- 
cept $3 per day. Address No, 527. 


position as master me- 


chanic. 


salisfaction but want larger job. 
Address No. 528. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. 23 years experience. Good 
references. Now employed. Have 
run large room. Age 4. Prefer 


room. With Draper looms. <Ad- 
dress No. 529. | 


WANT position as 
spinning or winding al nol less 
than $2.50 per day. i7 vears ex- 
perience. Have also taken textile 


Have had long experi- — 
ence. Now employed and giving > 


overseer of 


Can furnish good refer= — 


ences. Address No. 530. 
Teacher—-What is velocity, John- 
nie? 


Jobnnie—Velocity is what a.fel-— 
go of a wasp with.—-Ex, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— MILL SUPPLIES— §$LASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. | pemeteg Dyewood Co. American Supply Co. | Saco-Lowell Shops. 
| : | rabol Mfg. Co. | Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
Stuart W. Cramer. India Alkali Works. 
i RESSES— 
i Logemann Bros. Co, A. Klipstein & Co. dl Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Seydel Manufacturing Co. New Brunswick Chemical Ce, 
nEAMERS— A. Klipstein & Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING  Saco-Lowell Shops. 
. C. co-Low 
Saco-Lowell Shops. AND FINISHING MACHINERY— PREPAR SPINDLES— 
BELTING— Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Uo. “Kitson Ge. 
rgents Sons. | 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup.Co. _°S “yeing mac Co, SSES— Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. Saco-Lowell Shops. pease “ — Press Ca. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ca. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— PUMPS— ‘SPOOLERS— 
American Supply Co. General Electric Co. W. Draper Co 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. : iti 
Deeper Co. Stuart W. Cramer. Whitin Machine Works. Shops. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTIN ‘ARCH 
BOILERS— American Supply Co. 7 Line. monver 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. Southern Railwa Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. oe 
y- STEAM ENGINES— 
BRUSHES— FUEL— REEDS— . Stuart W. Carmer. 
Mason Brush Works. . Clinchfield Fuel Cw. | J. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. STEAM SPECIALTIES— 3 
CARD CLOTHING— : HUMIDIFIERS— 7 RING SPINNING FRAMES— Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Ce. 
American Moistening Co. Mason Machine Works. | 
W. H. Bigelow. g TEMP 
Jos. Sykes Bros. : Stuart W. Cramer. Saco-Lowell Shops. LES— 
GM Pera a. Whitin Machine Works. to. 
ile C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. American Supply Co. P ; 
Whitin Machine Works. a Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. KNOTTERS— D , WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— Byrd Mfg. Co. Crompton & Knowl 
Saco-Lowell Shops. :  LOOMS— Metallic Drawing Roll Co. Draper Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. a & Knowles Loom Works = gaco-Lowell Shops. The Stafford Co. 
raper  WEIGHTIN MPOUNDS— 
COMBERS Kibars, ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. , Saco-Lowell Sh 3 Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Mason Machine Works. ee — . Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup Ce 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Whitin Machine Works. | 
rinnell Wi . Stafford Co. | SADDLES— Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Blythe. Whitin Machine Works. Saddle Co, | & Marston. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND pstein & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. : PICKERS— Draper Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. Pe 
_ Mason agrome" —— American Supply Co. SHUTTLES— So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. David Brown Co. WARPERS— 
© or pany. LUBRICANTS— Shambow Shuttle Co. Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Union Shuttle Co. co-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. LUG STRAPS— Byrd hinery & Co. Stuart 
DRAWING ROLLS— Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. & Marston. 
AWD anker & Marston. argents Sons Corp. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. MILL CRAYONS— : A. Klipstein & Co. WINDERS— 
DROP WIRES— American Supply Co, Seydel Mfg. Co. : Stuart W. Cramer. 
Connecticutt Mill Supply Co. - Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


4 CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ine Rewound.  Bur- 


Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and | go 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. — 
| RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
| REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
TOMPKINS BUILDING 4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 


| CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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“IDEAL” AUTGMATIC 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


Fireproof 


and Steel 


“Proctor” 
Dryers 


FIRE-PROOF 


Asbestos Insu- 
lated 
DRYERS 
C. G. Sargent © 


Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass, 


Built Entirely of Metal 
The ‘‘Proctor’’ Dryers are very substantial and durable, and so 
designed that cost of repairs is almost nothing. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF ADVANTAGES IN CATALOG M. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., || 66 99 
| Philadelphia, Pa. H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. ‘MONARCH Oak Belt 
SOMETIMES a low priced belt is a GOOD BUY. 
SOMETIMES the most COSTLY belt there is,is vastly the cheapest when. 
measured by the COST PER HORSE POWER OF TRANSMISSION. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Cotton Mills || are buying pounds of belting or ONITS OF FACIORY EFFICIENCY. 


or UNITS OF FACTORY EFFICIENCY. 


A. H. Washburn | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Compl d f | end for Booklet. 
omplete relative to THE I GC 
| R) CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. Branches: New York Phietehhis ieee | 


THE “STANDARD” John Marston 
Gum Tragasol 
BALING PRESS. 


Bleaching Assistant 
FOR Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


Successors to 


Weld Bobbin and Spool Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Spools 
and Shuttles 


FOR COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS © 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
No. 104 West Water St. 


Sead for A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 


log CHARLOTTE, N. C. Market and Foster Streets 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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